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“WHAT IS THE MYSTERY ABOUT MY OLD ‘DESK, MILLY? AND WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT A OAT’S EYE RING AND AN OLD BANK 


Paul Clintock’s Double. | 


By the Author of “ Mr. Templeman’s 
Daughter,” “ Under the Roses,'’ &c. 
{a NOVELETTE.) 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER, 


CHAPTER I. 


one knew why it was called 
Brandon Beeches. There was 
nothing in the shape of a beech- 
name hed ddeiernat * eh 
a 
a: about it it, and was shagestive of 





NOTE?’’ SAID MR, THURSTON, 


stately woods arid shady avenues, and old , ago, as poor as two people could well be 
parks with deer, feeding on the turf, and all who had taken their lives in their own 
the breezy sights and sounds that go to | | hands and were prepared to do the best 
thake the beauty of an English home. | they could with them. They had married 

An Australian sun of the fiercest was | in opposition to the wishes of their friends ; 
pouring down its radiance on the little | that is, Malcolm Thurston, who had been 
dwelling with the suggestive name, and | what his relations called wild, bad crowned 
the birds and fiowers of another world, as | his folly by marrying a penniless girl and 
it were, flitted and blossomed for its | making her the sharer of his luckless life, 
owners—birds of brilliant plumage and | instead of breaking faith with her and 
flowers of stately growth and delicate | deserting her as his lordly relatives would 
colours; but there were many times in | have him do. ' 
their lives when Malcolm Thurston and his! She was an orphan, and had no regrets in 
gentle wife would have given a year | ab ing England; she had faith in her 
their lives to look once more on an English | husband, and they were together. What 
landscape and inhale fragrance of | more eduld anyone want as long as they 
English woods and hedges in the summer. | had health andstrengtb ? 

They had emigrated many a long year! ‘They had had a hard life of it at the 
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of the little settlement where they dived, 





her Es "ey all in it with a clinging affec- | heartfelt sympathy. 
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“ei Antipodes, in the 20 years that had gone | and some even as far away as Brisbane. | tion. She had watched it grow from the = 
; } over their heads, but they had managed to | It was to Brisbane he was gone now, and | tiny beginning that two well-nigh penniless » M 
hi live and keep a refined and pleasant home | his absence would extend to a week alto- | people were able to make into a comfortable, fath 
i. since their daughter, the only one left of | gether, almost luxurious place, and it was very and 
ot all their children, had grown up. There were two days of the week still left | dear to her, pay! 
ef Their house had come to be a pretty | when Mildred went down the road that led |~ It was.as dear to Mildred, whose heart abot 
‘e} place with the years that had flitted by | to the station—a tiny station had arisen | was aching with a siek dread as she hou: 
b ae since they found themselves the possessors | within walking distance in the past year, | waiked along, in spite of her brave words (o ness 
7. of a great, barren-looking stretch of land, | with two trains a day stopping at it, and | her mother. She, dreaded seeing the train Ti 
i with a wooden hut upon it, only fit’ for a| the family at Brandon Beeches felt them- | come in and hearing her father's voice. |t aga’ 
. : shepherd to shelter from the storms in. selves quite within reach of the great world | would have no good tidings for her, she fc!t smi! 
a The hut had long since vanished and a | iM consequence. Y sure of that. She could see the train a Jong ring 
: good house taken its place, and the land A sweet rosebud of a girl was Mildred time before it stopped, and oh! how slowly oh 
: was cultivated and fenced and looked after.| Thurston—a bonnie English lass, though | it seemed to come along. It crawled likes | Aaa 
a | in a fashion that made the farm a sort of | she had never seen her parents’ native land, | long snake acfoss the side.of the hill,and = | he s 
‘in celebrated place for good management, and | and to all appearances was never likely to | She had worked herself almost into a fever fasi 
; os profit too. On the whole, Maleolm Thur-| do so. She loved the unknown country as | by the time it steamed into the-station. % 
: st | ston had been a lucky man. passionately as her mother did, and was} She sprang to her father’s side as he Icft “ 
, ia We say ‘“‘had been,” for the last year | never tired of hearing how things were the carriage and looked eagerly into his prov 
) ta before our tale begins had been a complete | done in England, and how English people | face. It was pale and tired-looking, and * 
, reversion of the good fortune that had Jooked and spoke. She knew London by | certainly there was uot a trace of gladness eep 
| hitherto been his portion, and for the past | heart from constant study of the beSt maps in itas he stooped to kiss her and. return iB 
+ two weeks the dread of losing his-heme and | 4nd much teaching, and many a dweller in her greeting. Silently, and not daring ‘o the 
| seeing his wife and child obliged ‘to turn the great city might have learned its | ask hima question, she walked by his side but 
} f ' out into the world, had weighed him down | topography from the fair-haired Australian | out of the station ; and it was not till they the: 
> { like a nightmare. girl. were well out; of hearing of the men abort and 
| Mrs. Thurston and her daughter knew of | Very charming she looked in her white |.the place that she ventured to addrcss tha’ 
ee the impending calamity—there were no| dress and hat as she stood before her | ¥a. _— 
eS secrets at the Beeches—and it was with | mother and bade her be of geod cheer, ** Father,’’ she said, softly.. of 
es) very heavy hearts that they saw Mr. Thur-} ‘lam going to the station, motherdear,”’ “ My dear?” Thu 
ie | ston start for Sydney one bright summer | she said. ** And Lam going to bring back There was no ring in-the voice; it was that 
; morning to try a last resource—a lawyer in | father and good luck as well.” like his looks, weary. and trouble-laden, and boei 
oH that city, from whom he hoped—onlyheped,| ‘‘ Iam afraid notthe luck, dear. I think | her heart sank. Mr. 
oe to get some assistance. it was a hopeless journey. I wish he had} ‘Is it—have you ?—I mean can anything and 
» EF Only one other person knew of the strait | not gone! ’’ be done ?”’ J 
. 2a he was in besides his own family, and that| ‘‘1 don’t, mother. I believe he will bring | . ‘‘ About thé movey? Oh, yes, my dear, any 
' was a young man named Paul Clintock, who | back good news. We are to be lucky this | that is all settled.” “ 
>} was associated with Mr. Thurston in the | year, you know—old Chickamaroo said so.”’ | ~** Settled, father! Did you get it?" nae 
| iy maiagement of the farm. He had come to! .Chickamaroo was an old native woman| ‘Yes, dear.’’ a 
f. the colony to see what he could do with | whose name no one could quite guess+—the “And we shall not have to give up the < 
ret himself, and chance had thrown him into | extraordi®ary apellation-to which she had | Beeches ?” bad 
: the way of the owner of the Beeches, who| come-to answer as if it-belonged to her ‘* NO, child ; our home is safe. Don’t look and 
is at that time wanted just such a hand about | being the nearest approach to it that any | at me with such very wide open eyes. It is sin 
, if his place. Saxon mouth could accomplish. ajl right, and there will be no trouble was 
| oe The arrangement had. answered very ‘*Didn’t she bless the house and every-| about the money. It is mine on very easy ie 
. Ss ; well; the young man had shown himself'| thing in it, and call upon her special gods | terms.’’ he 
at sensible and shrewd, and strong and eap-| to pour out the good things of this worldon| ‘1 am so glad—so glad! "’ f bat 
ee able withal, and everything had gone! our own heads when father helped her out} | And to prove how glad she was, Mildred “ey 
ai smoothly. of the hole that night? It is coming true. | burst into tears and cried as if her heart M i 
A, H _Paul Clintock did not live in the house of | I have never had so many chickens as 1 have | would break, Me oo 
a his employer, he boarded at the nearest | this year; and the garden has never done ‘* My dear, there is nothing to ery about, rors 
. on neighbour’s, a mile or so’@way, but he was | better; and a black cat walked into the | Mr. Thurston said, putting his arm round “T 
t perfectly at ease at the Beeches, and as | kitchen this very morning—a creature that; her. ‘‘ We are saved from a terrible mis- . 
i } much at home in’ ‘the ‘house as if he lived | must have dropped from the moon verily } fortune, and it is not likely to threaten us oe 
a, there. Somehow, though he was very use- | believe—and she has taken up her quarters again, that is all.” f at 
i} ful, none’ of the family liked him personally. | in Snap’s old basket, and means to stay ie was not, like himself, The old hearty rial 
a ee Mildred Thurston, the pretty daughter of | there! What ill-luck can come tous after | ring ed to have out of his voice, cs 
: oa the house, the darling of her parents, and, | such wonders happening ?”’ and there was no ness in his faee as he aa 
indeed, of everyone who knew her, had a ‘Ah, my dear, I am afraid Chickamaroo’s | looked at her and’ bade her dry her eyes, 0. ort 
Ye positive antipathy to the handsome, Paul | blessing, like her tumble, came of drink. |-hér mother would be frightened. obi 
/- Clintock. It was a case of “* Dr. Fell,’’ she | And as for. the black cat—-where cream is Mrs. Thurston was too much agitated he: ; 
ae told her parents; she could not tell why | eats will eome. I don't want to damp your | and overcome to notice that her husband one 
i she did not like him, but she did not—his | hope, my @apling, but I cannot share it! | was unlike himself. Their home was safe, oli 
‘ eyes were too close together, and: his lips | I cannot share it! ’’ and she could realise nothing else for the ra. 
were too thin. ‘‘ Now, mother, darling, you are not to | moment. Presently she, too, noticed ber mtoe 
She could assign no real reason for her | cry and talk like that ; you have just been | husband's pfeoccupied manner and grave sas 
antipathy—the young man was always | fretting yourself ill.’’ faee. ; wit 
scrupulously polite to her, and gentlemanly And Mildred put her soft arms round her ‘Darling, it is nothing !’’ he said, gently, ‘yin 
- and refined in his manners. Hoe seldom | mother’s neck, and made her look up and | *‘ only reaction. No one but.myself can te'!! of 
er! spoke of any relations, but they understood | smile back at her. It was a faded, worn- ‘what I have gone through during the last al 
that he had run through what little money | looking face that she kissed so lovingly; | few days. I thought I had ruined you, dear Ha 
he had in England, and had come out, as| pretty and placid it would always be, but | one, and lost our home.”’ hon 
Mr. Thurston bad done twenty years before, | the cares of twenty years had left their ‘* And it is quite safe now, een “i ne 
penniless. impress on it, and it was touched here and ‘* Qnite, little wife! And »what is morc, ; 
_ It so happened that Paul Clintock was | there with the lines that tell their own |it is as good as fred of debt. I got the "We 
5 also away while Mr. Thurston went to|story. The hair that lay softly and |,money on marvellously easy terms.” ‘ ez 
% Sydney on his disagreeable errand, and | smoothly on the fair forehead was almost ‘‘ On what terms, dear? It was borrowed, the 
_£ both Mildred and her mother felt relieved | white, and yet Mrs. Thurston was not mnch | of course ?”’ mt M4 
by his absence. He knew of the straits the | past forty. ‘The lady'’ evetybody that | ‘' Yes, but my creditor will not press me. 
family were in, and sympathised with the | saw her called her instinctively, and a true | You shall know all to-morrow re am tired, 
misfortune he was powerless to avert ; but | lady she was in every sense of the word. and feel as if everything was unreal to- 
they could better bear the suspense with She dried the tears that lay on her | night.”’ k 
no eyes but their own to witness their | cheeks, and kissed her daughter as she **So the help is. not unreal nothing else 
trouble, and they were very thankful that | stooped over her; and then, as the slight | signifies,” Mrs. Thurston said, and he took 
business of his own had taken Mr. Clintock | form disappeared round the corner of the | out his pocket-book and showed her the 
away. ’ house, she bent her head again and wept | money—crisp bank-notes and shining gold 
He did oceasionally make a journey on his | passionate tears over the ruin that she | —and thankful tears filled her e and ran 
own account, Ho had some friends north | believed could not be averted. She loved | down her cheeks as she kissed him ‘with 
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. Mildred was satisfied to know that her 
father had obtained the money somehow, 
and was not to be pressed for immediate 

yment. She asked no more questions 
aboat the business, bat went about the 
house singing like a bird in the very light- 
ness and thankfulness of her heart. 

The next day brought Paul Clintock back 
again. He was all congratulations and 
smiles; but to Mildred there seemed a false 
ring in his heartiness and a curious look in 
his eyes as he watched her father’s face. 

. © You are very fortunate, Mr. Thurston,"’ 
he said, as they sat all together after break- 
fast, talking and waiting for the post hour. 

“Tam.” . y 

“Such a large sum of money is not often 
procured so easily.’’ 

“It is not—it was obtained under ex- 
eeptional circumstances.” 

Ile did not say what circumstances, and 
the young man could not ask any questions ; 
but he would have given a good deal just 
then to know how the sum was obtained, 
and from whom, he was rather disappointed 
that it had been procured so easily; he 
meant to marry Mildred some day, in spite 
of her unconcealed dislike, and Mr. 
Thurston, poor and hampered by difficulties 
that he could not surmount, would have 
been much more easy to deal with than 
Mr. Thurston prosperous and easy in mind 
and pocket. 

Paul Clinton loved himself hetter than 
anything on the face of the earth, but he 
loved Mildred Thurston next best, and he 
had made up his mind that®she shouid be 
his wife. How the event was going to be 
brought about he did not quite know; he 
had tried making love to the young lady, 
and had been repulsed with such indignant 
scorn that he had not had a word to say for 
himself afterwards. But he had left her 
presence thoroughly resolved to gain his 
end somehow, and to revenge himself on 
her afterwards. He loved her passionately ; 
but when she was his—and.she should be— 
he would make her feel that he was master. 
Mildred thought no more about it; she had 
said ‘* No,;’” and there was an end of it as 
far as she was concerned. 

The mail came hy-and-by, letters and 
papers, the Sydney dailies full of a great 
robbery that had been cleverly perpetrated 
at the place of business of one of the 
richest merehaits in the place. A large 
quantity of notes had been abstracted, and 
the thief had been clever enough to get rid 
of them in various places in an incredibly 
short space of time, Money was not all that 
had been taken. In the safe that had been 
forced was some jewellery belonging to a 
client of the gentleman whose office had 
been visited. One article was especially 
noticeable—a ring of great antiquity and 
rarity, a | cat's eye stone set round 
with coloured gems, and having a Saracenic 
inscription at, the back of the setting. One 
of the missing notes, too, had a curious 
endorsement — ‘‘ Ursula Gretel, wife of 
Hans,” the worthy lady evidently having 
been wader the impression that it was 
necessary to be explicit. 

The note was a very old one, and it was 
hardly hoped that it would still be in 
existenee, but its description was given in 
the hope that it might be traced. . 

‘An odd affair!,’’ Paul Clintock said, 
laying down his paper. 

“* Very,’’ Mr. Tharston said, indifferently. 
His thoughts were roaming far away, sent 
ying by the letter he had been reading. 

He rose abruptly and went to Bis own 
room, and they heard him shut his door 
with a snap. 


ee = Sen eaTS 


‘**T hope he has no bad news,’’ his wife | hard tone, ‘‘ it is father's. 


said, anxiously. ‘Letters always seem to 
make me neryous now.”’ 
There was no bad news. The letters were 





all good, he told Mildred when she asked 
him; but he was oddly preoceupied and 
silent. It was very nice to have the 
freedom of home restored, and to feel that 
it was their very own again; and the lazy 
days; as Mildred called them, slipped by 
till a week had passed since her father’s 
coming and the news of that Sydney 
robbery. No clue had been obtained to the 
guilty parties; the police seemed com- 
pletely at fanlt, but their efforts and 


failures did not much affect the quict lives 


of the inmates of Brandon Beeches. 

Mildred was sitting by herself in her 
father’s room, He had taken his wife on a 
visit to a neighbour about a mile distant, 
and they would be away some hours. She 
was singing merrily over some sewing 
when Paul Clintock put his head in at the 
door. _ 

‘*Ts Mr. Thurston back?’ hé asked. 

** No; he said about seven J might expect 
him.”’ a 

“Oh dear!”’ the young man said, in a 
disappointed tone. ‘‘ How very unlucky! 
Graham's people from the Belt farm have 
sent for those papers about the sheep—you 
know what I mean.” 

** Oh, yes.”’ 

“T think they mean buying if they could 
get them at once, and if I had those esti- 
mates about the food and so forth that your 
fatheg, drew up, I could clinch the bargain 
atonce. It is a pity, for I know he is 
anxious to get them sold."’ 

‘1 know he is,’’ Mildred said. ‘If he 
has only not taken his keys I can get them 
for you. I know they are in his desk.’ 

She left the room as she spoke, and the 
young man looked after her with a smile 
that would have been an ugly one if he had 
been sure no eyes could see him ; as it was, 
it was slightly cynical. 

**You are very lovely this morning, my 
wife that is to be!’’ he said to himself. 
** My wife that shall, be in spite of the 
fates !’’ 

Mildred came back in avery short time 
with the keys in her hand. 

**T found them in father’s pocket,"’ she 
said. ‘‘ Isn’t it Iucky?’’ 

*“Very,’’ Paul Clintock replied. ‘* Will 
you get me the paper, please, Miss Thurston ° 
Tam in a hurry.”’ 

“T think it was in this little drawer,”’ 
Mildred said, pulling open an inside place. 
Paul had come up quite close to her so that 
he could see all that was in the desk as 
well as herself. It was not a secret place. 
Mr. Thurston kept all his business matters 
there, and the young man had sat at it for 
his own part of the writing many a time. 

There were some papers in the little 
drawer that Mildred opened, and there was 
something else—a crumbled-up bit of paper 
and something hard wrapped up in it, 
which slipped from her fingers and rolled 
to the floor, sending ont great flashes of 
light in the sunshine as it spun about be- 
fore it finally settled down under the 
table. 

In a moment Paul had picked it up, and 
the two were looking at each other with 
blanched faces and quivering lips, utterly 
unable to frame a single word. 

The ¢at’s-eye ring, with the setting of 
gems and the Saracenic inscription at the 
back, was glittering in the hand of Panl 
Clintock, and Mildred's trembling fingers 
held the old bank-note inscribed with the 
name of “‘ Ursula Gretel, wife of Hans!"’ 





‘ CHAPTER II. 
MILDRED was the first to speak. 
“Give that to me !’’ she said, in a sharp, 
You should not 
have come looking over my shoulder like 
that.’’ 
**T had no idea the desk held any secrets, 
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orl would not have done so!’’ Panl Ciin- 
tock replied, still holding the ring, and 
looking at it with a dazed expression in his 
face. ‘“* How came it here ?"’ 

“*What?’’ 

“This ring, and that bank-note in your 
hand. You know them as well as I do! 
They have been inquired for all over Aus- 
tralia—it is a little odd that and | 
should find them !’’ 

‘* Father knows—he will explain {'’ Mil 
dred said, her breath coming in gasps, and 
her whole frame trembling. She was be- 
ginning to realise what the finding of these 
two articles must mean. 

“Give it me back!’’ she said, passion- 
ately. ‘‘I had no business to come here- 
you had no business to ask me to do it! 
Oh, if father would only come home !”’ 

It is just as well he should not come 
home and see these things in our hands,’’ 
the young man said, quietly. ** Don’t look 
so frightened, Mildred, my darling! Ah! 
forgive me, I did not mean to let the word 
slip ont; but you know what | feel—what 
I shall feel to my dying day for you! 
you will always be my darling, treat me 
.as you will. I will not talk of that now, 
only of what we have discovered. Ah! 
why did he not destroy them or dispose of 
them somewhere safely? We need never 
have known anything about it then!’ 

He spoke halt to himself, looking gravely 
at the ring he held, and Mildred stared 
blankly at him, the whole meaning of the 
discovery began to break in upon her. 

The money which ber father had procured 
from somewhere -—- neither she nor her 
mother knew where—his evident low spirits 
and preoccupation when he came back from 
that journey to Sydney, and a certain 
nervousness that scemed to have been upon 
him ever since, all came before her with 
Horrible suggestiveness, and seemed to 
chill her to the heart. 

Oh! if she had only left the desk alone 
and never opened it. or if she alone had 
seen what was hidden there! Half the 
horror of the dreadful discovery would 
have been taken away if it had been hers 
alone, but Paul Clintock had seen what she 
found ! 

Paul, who was poor, and to whom the big 
reward that was offered would be an object ! 
What would he do? Would he denounce her 
father as a—. Bah! the idea was ridicu- 
lous! Her loved and honoured father, to 
whom the thought of dishonour was as im- 
possible as to an innocent child to whom 
the meaning of the word was unknown! He 
’ would explain—she would tell him how she 
had eome to go to his desk, and he would 
tell her how the ring and the bank-note 
came to be there. 

She turned to Paul Clintock and held out 
her hand for the ring. 

‘Give it to me, please,’’ she said. ‘I 
will pat it back till father comes home; he 
will tell us what he is going,to do with 
them. He has found them, of course.’”’ 

“Of course,’’ Paul replied, in a curious 
tone. ‘* Mr. Thurston will know very well 
what to do with these little articles. | 
wonder that a man of his sense and clear- 
headedness ventured to leave them where 
his daughter could see them.” 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ 

“Just this. That you and I hold your 
father’s good name and his safety in our 
hands. It is for us to decide what we shall 
do with the trust.’’ 

** Do! You will not betray him?’' 

‘*That is an ugly word to use, Mildred. 
I will keep the seeret on a condition! ”’ 

‘* What is it?”’ 

‘*You can save your father from any 
consequences of what we have seen being 

iscovered, if you will. His safety rests 


you 





ith you,”’ 
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“How?” 


‘*T will be silent on one condition. I will 
take any oath you like that not a breath of 
what we two have seen shall ever pass my 
lips if——”’ 

He drew her close to him as he spoke and 
whispered the remainder of his words into 
her ear. She looked at him a moment in 
undisguised amazement and then recoiled, 
with fear and aversion in her eyes. 

**No!”’ she gasped, in a faltering voice. 
** No, I cannot! ’’ 

“Do not say ‘no’ too hastily,’’ he said, 
quietly enough. ‘Think over what I have 

d; your father’s liberty and honour are 
in your hands. If you say me nay——” 

* Well,’ she said, sharply—she could not 
— her voice to speak calmly-—*' if 1 

oO , 

“ Then I go to Sydney with this ring in 
my hand and ask the police there for the 
reward they are offering. It is a large 
one,’’ ; 

** Yes, I know,” she said, with a gasp. 
** Mr. Clintock—Paul, have mercy! What 
have I ever done to you that you 
should ask such a price at my hand for one 
little favour ?’’ 

** Little ! You have curious notions of the 
value of things, Miss Thurston. Most 
daughters would think nothing too much to 
give for the service I will render to you for 
that one word ‘yes!’ The price is not a 
heavy one; what I should get from the 
Government would be of far more money 
value to me.” 

‘*Perhaps you would like the money 
better?” she said, with a touch of scorn. 
**'You had better go and earn it, Paul 
Clintock. It is some horrible lie; my 
father is as innocent of what you fancy as I 
am. It can be explained,’’ 

** Not easily, I fancy. There are ugly 
rumours afloat already about the money 
which he found just at the right time. I 
have only to speak, and all that is 
mysterious will be clear at once. It is for 
you to decide whether I shall speak or not.’’ 

“No, no!’ she faltered, bursting into 
passionate tears now, her self-control a 
thing -of the past. ‘*I cannot—I will 
not!” 

* Very well,’’ he said, coldly, ‘* you have 
chosen, then.’’ : 

“Stop!” she exclaimed. ‘Give me 
time ; it is too horrible. I must have space 
to think and understand; it can all be 
explained. Father will--——’’ 

** Will not thank his daughter for con- 
aemning him to the consequences of his 
erime, Ah! you wince atthe word. It is 
a plain one, is it not? but it is the right 
one to use. Mr. Thurston in prison will 
have plenty of time to reflect on the 
humanity of his child, who might have 
saved him and would not,’’ 

“Qh! you are cruel, ervel!’’ Mildred 
said, passionately. ‘Give we till to- 
morrow.”’ 

** A good smith always strikes while the 
iron is hottest,’ Paul Clintock said. ‘I 

will not wait till mine cools. I will give 
you five minutes, Mildred. Ah, it ought 
not to take you as long as that to decide. 
Come; think of what I have said—your 
father's safety or——’’ 

““ You give me no choice,’’ she said, 
despairingly. “ I must consent, you know 
it, but I will have conditions on my side, 
I——”’ 

** You shall have anything in reason.’’ 

* Then swear that you will keep the 
secret ! °’ 

**JY am ready to do that by any oath you 
may impose, and it shall be kept.”’ 

‘“*And swear to lef me alone, never to 
approach me till I shall ask you to do so; 
never to allude in any way to the compact 
hetween us, or to betray me to anyone,”’ 
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** I will swear it,’’ he said, with a smile, 
** without fear, for 1 know that the day will 
come when you will remcve the veto you 
have put upon my actions, when we shall be 
as though this miserable secret had never 
entered into our daily lives. Give me your 
hand upon what we have just promised.’’ 

With a iook of unntterable loathing, but 
with a gesture as if she were forced to the 
action against her will, she slowly held 
out her hand and laid it in his. He 
grasped it warmly, and carried it to his 
lips. 

** Don’t! ’’ she said, with a shiver.. ‘1 
have pqwe enough ; leaye me alone, or 
I shall go mad! ’’ 

‘*{— will not trouble you," he replied, 

‘* Give me the note.” 

** What are you going to do with it?” 

** Pat it back exactly where we, that is, 

ou found it. Mr. Thurston must never 
ow it has been discovered. I wil finda 
way to give hima hint to get rid of it. I 
think I can do it without his knowing that 
it has been diseovered. Darling! well 
then, Mildred—Miss Thurston, if you will.” 

‘* That will be best,” she said, shortly. 

‘* Miss Thurston, then, be it. Do not look 
so shocked and unnerved ; your face will 
betray that something is wrong directly, 
and who knows who may be on the 
watch ?’”’ 

** On the watch ? ’' J 

** Yes ; it is no secret, this robbery, and 
some clue may have been given to the place 
where to look. Don’t look so frightened. 
I said may have been. It will be wellfor us 
always to be on our guard; seared faces 
and trembling lips have taught shrewd 
people where to look for many a great 
eriminal,’’ 

“They shall teach nothing here,’’ 
Mildred said, resolutely, stilling her 
trembling with a mighty effort, and forcing 
her pale lips into a smile as if she feared 
that even then, as they stood talking, 
there might be listening ears and watchful 
eyes. 

“She watched him in absolute silence, as 
he replaced the note and the ring exactly 
where they had been, and locked the desk. 
He handed her the keys, saying,— 

‘* It issafe now ; only you and I know it; ”’ 
and then, with a few more low-spoken 
words, he went his way to his business on 
the farm, and left her. 

Mr, and Mrs. Thurston did not return till 
late in the evening—she bright and cheer- 
ful, invigorated by her little outing ; he 
grave and silent as he had been of late, 
with a look in his face as if some secret 
eare were weighing him down. 

Mildred understood it now. She knew 
the secret which seemed to be crushing out 
her father’s life, and she longed to tell him 
that she did so. She longed to throw her 
arms round his neck as she would have done 
before that fatal journey, and whisper that 
she knew all, and would help him to keep 
the terrible thing from the knowledge of 
anyone else. But a bar seemed to have 
suddenly risen up between Malcolm Thur- 
ston and his~lousehold. He had a con- 
cealed care that was pressing him down, 
and crushing out the life that had been such 
a charm in his everyday manner. 

Mrs. Thurston noticed the paleness of her 
child’s face and her distrait manner, and 
asked her what ailed her. / 

** You have been dull here by yourself, 
darling!" she said. ‘‘I am so sorry; we 
could have taken you, after all, if we had 
only known. It was a blunder our not 
doing so.’' , 

**1t was better not, mother dear,” the 
girl said, listlessly. “‘I have a racking 
headache, and should have been but poor 
company. I think I will go to bed.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you had better, dear,’ her 
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mother said, and Mildred over her 
chair and kissed her, and Seat tens up to 
her father and put her hand in his, © 

** What, no kiss!’ he said, wondering at 
her, for she was genera}ly the most demon- 
strative of daughters, ‘Are we growing 
ceremonious at the Beeches? My dear 
child, you do look ill. What have you been 
doing while we have been away ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, father." 


“Then nothing has made you look very 
pale. Go to sleep, and leave headache 
on your pillow, there’s a girl,” 

He drew her to him and kissed her 
tenderly, but he felt a little shiver run 
through her as he embraced her. 

** Whatever ails-her ?”” he said to his wile 
when she was gone. ‘*She looks quite 


** Headaches are tiresome things,” Mrs, 
Thurston said, *‘ and when Millie does have 
one it is generally a bad one. I will go up 
and see abont her.”’ 

But Mildred’s door was fast—a most un- 
usual thing—and her mother could not get 


in. 

** It is all right, mother, dear,”’ the girl's 
voice answered from her bed; ‘‘ the latch 
won’t hold, and the brownie was in the 
room, so I turned him out and fastened the 
door.”’ 

The brownie was a big cat, the pet of the 
household, devotedly attached to Mildred, 
but not to be allowed in the bedrooms ; and 
Mrs. Thurston, asking another question 
ab ut the headache, was perfectly satistied. 

It was better, Mildred said, ever so much 
better already; she would be quite well 
after a night's sleep. And the mother went 
to bed herself, quite happy abont her 
daughter, and never dreaming that there 
was no sleep in that other room, where 
Mildred was awake and pacing up” and 
down, crying and wringing her hands in 

ionate despair. ‘ 

All the light and happiness had suddenly 
died out her life, and left it cold and 
dark, There was only one bright spot in it 
for her now--her mother. It was for her 
dear sake-that she had consented to the 
proposal made to her by Paul Clintock. If 
the wretched secret that her father’s desk 
held were to be known it would kill her 
gentle mother; and Mildred would have 
died a hundred deaths to have kept sorrow 
that she could avert away from that dear 
h 


She was hardly thinking of herself in that 
weary night's vigil. What mattered it if 
there were no more bright hopes or sweet 

irlish aspirations in the world for her? So 
oe father was safe and her mother happy 
she would have gone to her grave cheerfully 
without a murmur. She had so loved her 
father, so reverenced and worshipped him! 
No daughter in the world had ever such 
loving and tender parent! And her idol was 
shattered—was a thing of clay, after all, 
and at any moment di and humiliation 
might come, and their peaceful home be 
broken up and scattered, while he—ah ! she 
dared not think of it, she would not—she 
would put the thought away from her for 
ever ; but even as she said it to herself, the 
vision of her father in prison came upon 
her, and she threw herself on her bed. in 4 
passion of weeping, and sobbed herself into 
a troubled slumber that lasted till the gra- 
dual waking up of thé life of the farm began 
to make itself heard, and she roused herself 
once more to the duties and the sorrow o! 3 
new day. 

Was she the same Mildred Thurston, she 
wondered, who had been so happy and 
cheerful only yesterday? lt seemed as if a 
lifetime of anguish and misery had passed 
‘over her since she and Paul Clintock had 
stood together by her father’s old desk, and 
seen the horrible glitter of that fatal ring. 
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She felt a8 if she must shriek out her secret 
to the four winds, tell everybody she saw 
what s sham the honest respectability of 
the Beeches was. She must get away ; they 
must let her do what she had often 

to be allowed to try—go somewhere and get 
her own living, She had seriously asked 
her father and mother to allow: her to do so 
during the depression that had been upon 
them of late; there would be nothing in 
her urging it again. 

She must get away. She smiled bitterly 
to herself-as she thought how little choice 
she had. She was in the power of Paul 
Clintock. She had bound herself by a pro- 
mise that was almost an oath to do his 
pidding, and it could not be dono at home. 
She went down to her breakfast with a vety 
pale face and a sick chill at ber heart, but 
she told her mother it was only the remains 
of the bad headache, and she forced herself 
to smile and eat, and they believed her, and 
took no notice of her, to her great relief. 
Her father thought her strangely preocca- 
pied and missed her from his side while he 
was at his desk answering letters and look- 
ing over his business books. She had been 
used to sit by him, and many a bright sug- 
gestion, when things were going contrary, 
had come from his ‘‘ little lawyer,’’ as he 
was wont to call her. 

‘* We shall have to send her to-the sea for 
a little while,’ he said to his wife presently, 
commenting on Mildred’s altered appear- 
ance. ‘‘I have been too much oceupied 
with my own troubles lately to think of the 
child’s looks. She is pale and thin.’’ 

“Tt is only sinee yesterday, I think,’’ 
Mrs. Thurston said. ‘* But I may not have 
thought as much about her as I ought to. 
We have passed through such a time of 
trouble and worry lately that it seems to 
have changed our very natures.’’ 

“We have seen the tast of it, dear,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘The good times that we 
seer to sing about sometimes are coming at 
ast.’’ 

** Are you sure of it, Maleolm?’’ 

‘* As sure as mortal man can be of any- 
thing, wife. If I thought you could keep a 
secret from that daughter of yours I would 
tell you one.”’ 

“ce ry me.’’ 

**Lam half afraid. Ever since she was a 
tiny baby you have told her all your busi- 
hess affairs as if she ¢ould understand 
them. You would never be able to keep 
this from her ; and I would rather she did 
not know it.’’ 

“‘T will tell her nothing that you do not 
wish me to,’’ Mrs, Thurston replied, gently. 
. ba may trust me even in this, Mal- 
eolm.”’ 

** My brother is dead, Kate.”’ 

She looked at him in amazement. It was, 
like having a curtain lifted that had hung 
before a sorrowful past, and being brought 
face to face with th and people lon 
buried, Mr. Thurston held no direc 
communication with his relations in England 
for the last twenty years, and it was start- 
ling to hear of them. ; 

‘Dead!’ she said. ‘‘ I wonder if he ever 
thought of us before he died ? He was cruel 
then. I wonder if he ever felt sorry for it 


while he lived. But that will not affeet you | 


dear—there are his sons.’’ 

‘*He left no sons, dear. One ‘lad was 
drowned at Eton years ago— the other, 
Who was a hopeless cripple, has been dead 
several months. You wondered bow I came 
to get that money s0 easi ould not 


a. It w 
have been advanced to Malcolm Thurston, 


farmer and stock-breeder; things are 
different now. I could have had twice as 
much if I had wanted it for the asking.”’ 
‘“What shall you do?” 
“Tam waiting for news. If the old man 
would like to see me I shall go to Hngland ; 
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but I shall wait till T know. 
wife were ‘very hospitable to me, and 
wanted me to send yon and the child down 


to § dney fora spell. I don’t know that it matter with her you would know 
would not be wise to accept their offer for} goar!"’ he said. ¢ 


her. She is looking sadly pale and thin.” 

** Will they not tell her ?’’ 

**No! IT have told them I wish nothing | 
said about my prospects at present. I am | 
in no hurry to give up our pleasant home- | 
life here. The change will come in its | 
own time; we need not anticipate ib ?”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“THEN you would like to go, 
dear? ’’ 

**Oh, yes, mother, I want to go; 
ro! ” 

“ Must, dear ?”’ 

Mrs, Thurston bardly tinderstood her 
daughter, The headache never seemed to | 
have gone quite away ; at least the curious | 


Millie, 


1 mest 


Waite and his ** She is so odd about this visit. 


{as I please. 


| do got peevish fils sometime: 


; werea pestilence in it. 
i what it 


ne Se en oot 
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Iam afraid 
she is ill and will not tell me.”’ 

‘*If there was anything serious the 
it my 


gently. He was always 


' * * ‘ef 4 
| gentle and loving to his wife. ‘'T expect it 
| is what she tells me—the weather; it is 


very heavy and unnerving.”’ 

** But she takes nota bit of interest in 
her dresses, and says JT may trim her hats 
She was always so particular 
about her things.’ 


So she will be again. Get her the 


} gowns and the things and the interest will 


is no true woman, Girls 
, and I suppose 
she has\one upon her. She will hardly 
peak to me, and avoids my room as if there 
[ haven’t an idea 
all means, but IT can wait. It is 
some girlish fad that will pass away, and 
leave her her own bright self again.’’ 
“It is very odd that the change in her 


come back, or she 


listlessness and apathy which had come | should date from that day !?’ 


over Mildred dated from that day. She did | 


not seem at all elated at the prospect of | Nothing happened on that day. 
says he saw her. 


visiting Sydney, though the lawyer's house 


‘‘T think that is only your fancy, dear. 
Clintock 
He eame to the house for 


was gay with young people and full of | those sheep estimates, and she was just as 


pleasant things, and she had till now always 
professed a passionate desire to visit the 
eapital. : 

She seemed eager to go, but was oddly 
indifferent about the pretty dresses that 
her mother insisted on providing for the 
visit. No wonder the good lady lifted her 
head in astonishment at her daughter's 
assertion that she must go, 

**T mean, of course, that I should like to 
go, mother, dear!’’ Millie said with alittle 
Jaugh that had no ring init. ‘IT have been 
dying to see Sydney for an age, and it seems 
too good to be true now that I am actually | 
starting.’’ 

**T was half afraid you did not want te 
go,”’ Mrs. Thurston said, holding up a hat | 
she was trimming, and looking keenly at 
her daughter. 
dear, the brown flowers or the yeilow?”’ 

“Oh, it docsn’t matter a bit, mother. | 
Put whichever you like in. 
very much. The idea of your thinking I did | 
not like to go! Why, it is never out of my 
thoughts. I can't sleep at night thinking 
of Sydney, and ali I shall! do there.’’ 

ich was perfectly true ; but no pleasure 
entered into her nightly lacubrations. Mrs. 
Thurston was not to know that. 

st er wish that your father could have 
gone with you, my darling!’’ the mother 
said. ‘It seems a long journey for you to 
take alone, but Paul wiil take care of you.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Clintock will take care of 
me,’’ Mildred repeated, a strange look 
coming into her eyes, ‘‘orl can take care 
of myself, which it quite as well. Mr. 
Clintock is the one disturbing element in 
my pleasure; but it was very kind of him to 
offer to make his journey fit with mine.”’ 

No one quite knew how it had come about 
that Paul Clintock was to be’ Mildred’s 
escort. What he wanted generally came to 

ss somehow, and he did want to go to 
Bydne at the same time that his employer's 
daughter did, and he managed to get it 





there were rough folks about. A fresh gold 
fever had broken out, and there was a sup- 


Mr. Thurston was glad of the chance; | 


I shall like it | said. 





ary goldfield at no great distance from his 
, which brought all sorts of idlers and 
ne’er-do-wells to the neighbourhood; and 


he did not like the idea of Mildred travelling | 


alone. Others from the same district were 
of the way, but Paul Clintock 
that he might go all the way, and 








dney at the same time. 
can't make her out ?’’ his wife said to 


him, while the preparations were going on. ! it, Let me alone, You know—you know~ 
% 
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usnal, She wants a change. All girls do 
sometimes. Is all the finery ready?” 

** Very nearly.” 

‘Ah, then the sight of ib all paraded will 
do her a world of good. She is a little 
hipped here, and longs for a peep at tho 
world. She will like the Waites, and it is 
wel! that she should have a little of the 
country brusquerie rubbed off her.”’ 

**She does not want that. She is as true a 
lady as any that Sydney can show.” 

** Of eourse she is, you vain little woman. 


| She was born one, and good blood will tell, 


no matter how it is hidden. Don't let the 
child go to bed to-night without bidding me 
good-night. She has shirked her kisses 
lately, and somehow I fecl as if there was a 
bit missing out of the day without it. I 


** Which ‘will you have, | can’t have her grow too much of a woman 


to kiss her father.’’ 

** She will never do that ? "’ Mrs. Thurston 
**1t will all come right, Maleolm. It 
is you who are fanciful now.’’ 

There seemed some foundation for Mr. 
Thurston’s assertions that Mildred evaded 
him. She would have gone away without 
going into his room if her mother had not 
expressly bade her go to him. 

‘Father is not busy, dear,” she said, 
gently. ‘He will think you are neglecting 
him if you do not go in.’’ 

She little thought what an effort it was to 
her child to enter the room where her 
husband sat at his desk. She dreaded 
seeing it open. It seemed to her that she 
must shriek out the secret that it held, and 
tell the shameful story of the ring and the 
bank-note that Jay hidden there to all the 
world. 

‘* How could her father sit there with his 
hand on the handle of the very drawer 
where the fata! secret lay, and turn to her 
and talk to her so carelessly. 

** Don’t ran away dear!’’ Mr. Thurston 
said, as she would have gone as soon as she 
came in with a curt ‘‘ Good-night, father,” 
**come here. I want to speak to you! ”’ 

He drew her on to his knees as he spoke, a 
favourite seat of hers till this odd new 
phase of her character had shown itself. 

** What has come between my little girl 
and me ?’’ he asked, caressing her, while it 
seemed to him that she shrank from his 
touch. ‘* What has ailed you lately, 
Millie?” 


| ** Nothing, father.” 


** Then what, have I done to you that you 


alittle business for Mr. Thurston | shrink from me. Surely there must be some 


reason ?’’ 


* Don’t ask me, father... Don’t speak of 
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ah, I must not speak of it. It must be 
bari mpled on till there is no trace 
left. Don't look at me like that, father ; 


let me go to bed. My head aches so that 1 
feel as if I ‘were going mad.”’ 

‘And is it nothing but headaches that 
have turned my bright little danghter into 
a sort of Sphinx of mystery and silence 
these last few weeks ?”’ 

‘* Nothing in the world else, father,’’ 
Mildred said. ‘* The headache that began 
the day you and mother went out and left 
me here has never gone away.. That is all." 

“*My child, if that is the case it is # 
serious matter,’’ Mr. Thurston said gravely, 
holding her at arm’s length and regarding 
her seriously. ‘‘I shall begin to think that 
mother is right, and that You are really ill. 
We must have a doctor! ”’ 

** Sydney will be my hest doctor, father. 
Let me go, and I shall come back quite 
well! ’’ 

She smiled as she spoke, but her words 
and looks startled him. He had never 
noticed till now how thin and pale she had 
grown, and how dark eireles had come 
under her eyes, telling of sleeplessness and 
unspoken suffering. He was really alarmed 
now. He had thought of nothing hitherto 
but the odd change in her manner to him- 
self. Now it seemed almost as if she were 
slipping ont of the world before his eyes. 
He wished that he could take her bimself to 
Sydney ; but there was a press of business 
upon him just then that prevented him 
from leaving home; and his friend would 
meet her at the end of the journey, and she 
would be well cared for on the road. 

He had an idea that Paul Clintock had 
more than just a young man’s admiration 
for a pretty girl in his heart—for Mildred— 
but he felt sure also that she did not care 
for him, and he saw no danger of anything 
unpleasant in allowing the young man to be 
her escort. He could not quite understand 
the passionate eniotion with which his 
child clung to him when the hour of parting 
came. She seemed far more affected than 
eveu the occasion of a first absence from 
home demanded, and clung to him as if she 
would never let him go. The shadow that 
had arisen between them vanished for the 
moment, and left her the old loving impul- 
sive Millie of the past. 

The house seemed very empty and deso- 
late when he returned after driving the two 
young people to the station ; but he could 
tell his wife that Millie had gone off in 
tolerable spirits after all. 

**She smiled and nodded to me as the 
train moved off,’’ he said. ‘*She had got 
over her tears; she will be all right before 
the journey is half over, and the trip will- 
set her up.” 

He would have wondered not a little if he 
could have peeped at the pair who for a 
station or two had the compartment to 
themselves... Paul Clintock would have 
drawn the blinds and made things more 
comfortable for his companion, but she 
shrank into her corner of the carriage, and 
bade him sharply let her alone. 

** Don’t touch me—don’t come near me,,’ 
she said, with a shiver. ‘‘ Let me alone, or 
I shall go mad.’’ 

‘**T wanted to make you more comfortable, 
dear.”’ 

‘ Don’t speak like that to me—I am no 
dear of yours. Don’t you. know that I 
hate you—hate you so bitterly, that if it 
were not for my father’s sake I would 
rather throw myself under the wheels 
of the train and let it crush the life 
ont of me than ride here with you? 
Be satisfied that I am going to fulfil my 
compact with you. 1 will break it if 
you lay a finger on me. I cannot trust 
myself. I have borne so much that I am 
desperate.’’ 

Our 
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-quiet?and resolute voice. 
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*T can wait,” he said, in“a “singularly 
** "am a patient 
man, and my time will come, It always does 
come to those who can stay for it. I will 
trouble you no more when you have ful- 
filled your promise. You will forgive my 
being doubtful until that happy moment 
arrives.”’ 

“Tt will be your own fault if anything 
happens to prevent it,’’ she replied, almost 
sullenly. ‘*f am here to abide by the 
word I gave.”’ 

He molested her no further, and their 
journey passed over without any contre» 
temps except a slight delay at a station 
they stayed at fora short time. He asked 
her if she would like to walk a little while, 
and she assented, and let him take her out 
of the station. They went too far, she told 
her father when she wrote him an account 
of hertrip—for they lost the train and had 
to send Mr, Waite a telegram, and go on by 
the next. 

“It was very vexing, of course,"’ she 
wrote ; “and careless as well; but 1 think 
there must have been some difference in the 
clocks. Mr. Waite said it did not signify 
in the least; I had. not kept any dinner or 
anything waiting. They are all so kind and 
attentive you can't think. Sydney is a 
lovely place, and they seem to have planned 
to take me everywhere. Tell mother that 
Mr. Clintock was very attentive and re- 
spectful—she will want to know, I am ‘sure 
—and, desperately sorry for the mistake we 
made in losing the train. But I don’t think 
the Waites minded it in the least.’ 

Mrs. Thurston was very glad to get this 
letter ; it seemed as if Mildred was regain- 
ing her spirits, It was exactly like herself 
in its cheerful tone. ; 

Her reply to it contained a piece of news 
that: Mildred received with very mingled 
feelings. 

‘*] think it likely that you will-not find 
Mr. Clintock here when you come back, 
dear child. H@ has heard of something in 
Tasmania that he thinks will suit him, and 
he is going in a short time to see about it. 
Your father has left it open to him to return 
to us if he finds the plaee will not suit bim. 
It is a farm his friends (I never knew he had 
any till now) wish him to purchase. 1am 
not sorry on my own account, for there has 
been something curious and not quite plea- 
sant inhis manner to us both since he re- 
turned from Sydney; getting a little too 
grand for his business, IT suspect. 1 know 
you were not very fond of him, my darling. 
So 1 think this will be pleasant news for 
you.”’ 

‘“ Will it?’’ Mildred said to herself, as 
she Jaid down the letter and sat down in the 
solitude of her own room to think it over 
for a few minutes. ‘* What will it mean for, 
me? Tasmania. Ab! J will not think of it. 
1 will think only that he will not be there 
when I go home. I shall have peace and 
freedom for a little while, at any rate.’’ 

She returned home a radiant, restored 
Mildred ; something altered, her mother 
thought. She seemed to have changed 
from a child to a woman in thé few weeks 
that had passed over her head. 

The bright piquancy and recklessness of 
speech and action that had been so marked 
in her had softened down into a sweet 
womanly repose that was very charming, 
and her deportment was wonderfully im- 
proved. 

Mrs. Waite, at her mother’s request, had 
provided her with a new outfit of many 
things that could not be procured in the 
country, and she had been keenly obser- 
vant of the ways of her new friends, to her 
own profit. 

‘*T am glad to be at home, mother, dear,” 
she said, twining her arms round her 
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mother’s neck and kissing her iu her old 







. “EL never knew how 
could be till L went away ; and 

is it ny true—have we the place to 

ou , 

“ Mr. Clintock is away, dear; if that is 

what you mean,” > 

“* That is just what Ido mean; but is he 
going to stay away?” . 

‘‘T rather think he is; he wrote some- 
thing to that effeet to your father. He will 
come back, of course, just to settle up and 
take his belongings. Why, how pale you 
have turned, child? What is the matter 
with you ?’’ 

** Not the very least little bit of any- 
thing, mother, darling,’’ Mildred returned, 
with another hung. -“ He won't come back 
yet awhile, will he?’’ 
~ ** Oh, no; not for a couple of months, at 
least.”’ 

** And there’s no knowing what may hap- 
pen in a couple of months. Come along, 
you dear old mother, and let me play you 
the very latest thing in waltzes ; it is just 
lovely !”’ 

She sat down to the piano and played, ax 
if she wanted to drive the subject of Paul 
Clintock out of her mother’s head, as indeed 
she did ; and Mrs. Thurston let it drop, and 
said no more about it. 

‘* There’s no knowing what may happen in 
two months.”* 

Mildred had spoken the words light}y 
enough, little dreaming of what would 
happen within a week of her return from 
Sydney. 

She had been roaming about the farm in 
something of her old girlish fashion, amus- 
ing herself with the animals, and talking to 
the servants on the place, as she had done 
from a child; and she went in with her 
hands full of wild flowers and grasses to 
find her mother in tears, and her father 
looking very pale, and unlike himself. With 
a sudden rush, her thoughts went to thet 
desk in his private room, and a sickening 
remembrance of what she had found there 
came over her. Had any new trouble arisen 
outofit? 

She hardly dared ask what was wrong, 
and her heart gave a great bound of thank- 
fulness when her few agitated words were 
answered with a cheery smile, and an 
assurance that nothing wagamiss. . 

‘* It is the surprise—the shock, dear— 
that is all,’’ Mrs. Thurston said. ‘* We have 
had news from England.”' 

‘* News !’’ Mildred said ; ‘‘ what news ?”’ 

‘Your grandfather — my father — is 
dead ! "’ Mr. Thurston replied. 

** I never heard of him! ”’’ the girl said, 
in astonishment. ‘‘ You never told, me he 
was alive, father!” 

‘* No, dear. I never thought it would be 
necessary for you to know anything about 
him.” 

‘* And it is necessary now? Who was he, 
father ?’’ 

‘* He was Edgar Thurston Clevor, Karl of 
Clevor, my dear. I am his heir, and you 
are the Lady Mildred Thurston Clevor. 
Don't look so frightened, child! It is 
true.”’ 

It was true. The old Earl was dead, and 
the news had come through Mr. Waite to 
the son whom he had discarded with con- 
tempt and anger because he had been 
honest enough to marry-the girl he loved 
instead of ruining and deserting her, as 
many a Clevor would have done. 

‘He was gone now, and all the vast estates 
in England, all the wealth that had been 
accumulating during a somewhat urions 
life, and the coronet of the old line, had 
come toythis Australian farmer and the 
despised wife for whose sake he had fog- 
saken his native land and taken up h 
abode in the wilderness. 

Mildred was too much amazed to under- 
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stand quite all that it meant. The one 
absorbing idea in her mind seemed the idea 
that they should leave Anstralia. 

‘* Shall we go to England, father ?’’ she 
asked. 

“ Certainly, my dear ; at once!’”’ 

“Then do not tell any one,”’ she said, 
eagerly. ‘* Let us go away and not leave 
a trace behind us to tell what has happened 
to us.” 

“ That is jast my wish,’’ Mr. Thurston 
said. *‘ Not quite so secretly as all that, 
perhaps ; but Ido want to get away without 
al) the congratulations and fuss that would 


be our portion if people knew. I have 
begged Waite to keep the thing as secret as 
possible,” 


“* No one knows but him ?”’ 

* No one at present.’’ 

‘*Make him promise not to tell, father. 
Let us get away at once—to-morrow, if we 
can!” 

‘* Not quite so soon as that, my dear. 1 
daresay we can manage it in a fortnight or 
so. We mast give Mr. Clintock time to get 
back ; he may like to take this place over."’ 

“Don’t tell him father !—don’t! Give it 
to him if you want to, Leave it for him, but 
don’t let him know we are going, or where. 
You will repent it if you do!”’ 

*“*My dear child, 1 cannot go away with- 
out letting him know. I will hasten our 
departure all I can—I must do so. I am 
wanted in England, but it would be dis- 
honourable not to let Mr. Clintock know 
our whereabouts ! " 

“Ah, perhaps it would,’ Mildred said, 
her mood suddenly changing. ‘I think I 
was too much excited to know quite what 1 
was talking about. You will write to him 
at once, won't you ?”’ 

‘To-morrow, dear! 
coherent letter to anyone to-night.” 

“And 1 will carry it to the post,’’ 
Mildred said to herself, as she shut herself 
in her room to try and realise what. had 
come into her life. 

An Earl’s daughter! The Lady Mildred 
Thurston Clevor! Her father had gaid it, 
and it must be true. Paul Clintock should 
not know it till she was far away, if a 
woman’s ingenuity could prevent the news 
from reaching him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MALCOLM THURSTON, busy with a hundred 
things that cropped up to be done before he 
could make arrangements for leaving the 
farm, never guessed the fate of one of the 
letters that he gave to his daughter to post 
on the morning after the news canie of his 
accession to the family honours. The event 
had seemed so far off, so far as be was 
concerned, that until lately he had never 
given the possibility of his ever succeeding 
a thought. His elder brother was a hale, 


hearty man, with one son at least, who bid: 


fair to be as hearty a mah as his father, and 
failing both these there had been another, 
who, in spite of his deformity, might live to 
& good old age, and it had appeared almost 
impossible that the title should ever fall to 
the dishonoured son at the Antipodes. 

lt had come to_him now, and he would 
wear his honours all the more worthily for 
the hardships that had been his portion till 
he made a name anda place for himself in 
the Australian world. é 

Mildred was at her father’s elbow while 
he wrote his letters that morning, the 
secret of the desk almost forgotten in 
absorbing desire to see what was going 
to say to Paul Clintock. The story of that 
Sydney robbery was an old one now; the 
police were completely at fault about 
that and many other which had 
happened of late in the capital ; the thieves 
seemed to vanish into thin air, and make 
themselves invisible—at any rate, they 


1 conld not write a, 





were never to be found. No one thought of 
the farm at Brandon Beeches or the respec- 
table man who owned it—only his daughter 
and one other had the clue to that secret. 
It was forgotten for the present, while 
Mildred read her father’s request to Paul 
Clintock that he would come back at once, 
and see him before he went away. None of 
the other letters contained any allusion to 
the reason for his heaving Australia, or 
indeed said that he was going to do so; he 
was leaving the Beeches, that was all. 

Mildred took the letters and went to the 
post with them all but one, which went to 
the winds seattered in a thousand pieces as 
she- went along. No act of hers should 
help Paul Clintock to the knowledge 
that there was any change in her life. No 
one-would know. The Lady Mildred 
Thurston Clevor would be so far removed 
frome Mildred Thurston, the farmer's 
daughter, that he would never find her, and, 
if he did, it would_be a long time first, 
and she would have time to think and 
breathe: 

There was no reason for any long delay 
in getting away. Money had been remitted 
from England for the use of the new Harl, 
and Mr, Waite was ready to take all re- 
sponsibilities of whatever sort off his 
shoulders. In less than a fortnight from 
the time of the arrival of the news he and 
his wife and daughter stood together on the 
deck of the good ship Austral, watching 
the shore of their adopted country fade in 
the distance as they pressed forward on 
their way into the untried future. 

And Paul Clintock did not know. That 
thought was uppermost in Mildred’s heart 
as she looked across the blue Water and 
watched the foam sparkles dash against the 
ship's side. She thought she knew Paul 
and understood his motives in the compact 
that had been-made between them; he was 
eleyerer than she was, and did not let her 
into all his secrets. On the very day when 
the great news reached her father from 
England Mr. Clintock stood with a friend 
talking earnestly outside a pretty house not 
far from Hobart Town. He had received 
some papers and letters that morning, some 
of them hailing from Europe and some from 
Sydney. 

** Just in time,”’ he said, as he folded the 
last of thém, and put it in his pocket. It 
was an English letter, and its perusal had 
interested him very mach. 

** What is just in time?’ his friend 
asked. 

‘This letter; My experience as a Tas- 
manian farmer will be of the shortest. | 
was always told. 1 should make my for 
tune saddenly; and it is ,made to ‘my 
hand.”’ 

** How ?”’ , 

** Ah! that is the grand secret. I won't 
tell you how it has come about, But in- 
stead of farming here at the Antipodes, 1 
shall go to England and take my proper 
place in society.”’ 

* Yonr proper place—what is it? Folks 
who graduate out here as the’ sons of 
eonvicts don’t find themselves recognised 
as eligibles amongst the upper ten at 
home.’’ 

“My descent will not signify. I hold 
a little talisman which will be my ‘ open 
sesame’ to whatever.l want when I get to 
London.” 

“You are talking riddles, my 
Explain ?”’ 

**} don’t know why I should tell you, but 
I will; the thing is certain now. My good 
friend at Brandow Beeches yonder has no 


friend. 


idea that I] have any knowledge of what 


goes on in the old country. He thinks Iam 
an emigrant, like himself. My father was. 
so it comes to the same thing, only the 
pater emigrated at the State’s expense, 
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and Mr. Thurston didn’t. Mr. Thurston is 
the heir to an Haridom, and will be, before 
very long, one of the richest and. most 
powerful men in England. I am going to 
be his son-in-law.”’ 

“What! marry his daughter. 
never give her to you! "’ 

** Oh, yes, he will. 1 know a little secret 
concerning him that he would give his 
Earldom, when he gets it, to keep secret. 
flis daughter knows it too, and there * 
only one way of securing my silence! ”’ 

** You are a clever fellow, Paul?’ 

‘I have had to be all my life. I came 
across the knowledge of Thurston’s real 
rauk by accident one day when 1 was look- 
ing for something else, and I made it my 
business to inquire whether it was true. [| 
have had the whole history of his e: ming to 
this part of the world from a reliable 
source, and J know that a mail or two must 
bring the news of the old Earl's death. In 
any case it must bring fortune forme. He 
will pay liberally to take his name with 
him to Kngland unsmirched, and his son-in- 
law will have an interest in keeping his 
secrets,” 

‘* But how about the young lady ? 
willing ?”’ 

** 1am sure of her,’’ Paul Clintock said, 
with an evil smile, as he turned away, lenv- 
ing his friend watching him with envious 
eyes. 

** He has the devil’s luck and his own,"’ 
that worthy said to himself as Pau! passed 
out of sight. ‘‘ Everything seems to tumble 
to him as soon as he wants it= and. here am 
1, jnst as clever, and every bit as good- 
looking, glad to wear his old clothes, and 
take what he will give meout of his super- 
abundance.”’ 

They had been schoolfellows and re- 
mained acquaintances, though the one was 
fixed in Tasmania, and the other had come 
to be Macolm Thurston’s helper on his 
farm. They were about the same age; and 
there was a certain resemblance between 
them whieh was wore of impression than 
feature. They both had the sharp look of 
men who prey upon their fellows, who are 
of the tribe of Ishmael, and hold the world 
as their oyster—to be opened by fair means 
or foul. The Paal Clintock of Sydney and 
everywhere else, where he might happen to 
be, was a very different person from the 
well-behaved young gentleman who assisted 
at the Beeches. He was quite another man 
when he was away, and seemed to have two 
identities, one of which was utterly strange 
to his good-natured and warm-hearted em- 
ployer at the farm. 

Even Mildred, who seemed to know him 
wore thoroughly than any of the family, 
would hardly have recognised the cynical- 
looking man with tbe hard smile on his face 
who stood talking under the verandah of 
that house by Hobart Town. 

She could breathe freely now that she was 
on the sea, and getting farther and farther 
away from the country which held him, 
with every turn of the great screw that 
twisted and throbbed under the big ship, 
and churned thé water into a trail of foam 
that looked as if it would stretch all along 
her wake till her voyage was done. 

There was no thought of sea-sickness and 
its attendant horrors as yet, as she stood 
by her mother’s side drinking in new life 
with every whiff of the fresh breeze, that 
tasted as if it had gathered up ail the life 
and strength of the great sea to give her 
pleasure ! 

‘* What do you think of it, dear?’’ her 
mother asked, Jooking with delight at her 
bright face and. sparkling eyes. 

Whatever had ailed her had been left be- 
hind in her old home; and, indeed, it 
seemed to Mildred herself as if that 
wretched day, when she had looked into 
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her father’s desk with Paul Clintock at her 
elbow, were all a hideous dream. It was 
allover, and she would try and forget it; 
she could do that, but the Jove and trast in 
her fathcr she had loved so dearly would 
never quite come back to her heart. 

‘* What do I think of it, mother?’’ she 
said, coming close to her mother’s side, and 
stroking her still beautiful hair. ‘It is 
glorious !. delightful! 1 have often tried 
to imagine what it must be like to make a 
voyage—I never imagined it could be any- 
thing like this !-"’ t 

“1 feel twenty years younger!” Mrs. 
Thurston said. She had declined to be any- 
thing else till they should land in England, 
and their names had been entered on the 
ship's books as ‘*‘ Mr. and Mrs. Thurston 
and daughter,’ ‘‘and it is. doing your 
father good too,"’ she added, with a Joving 
look towards him as he stood with his hands 
full of papers and letters given to_him the 
minute before they started. Mr. Waite’s 
clerk had come with them, so that they 
might have the very last news before they 
started. 

He was looking grave over something he 
was reading, and Mildred stole to his side 
and a her arm through his. 

‘** What is it, father ?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Any 
news ?”’ 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

: ‘* What, father? you look so grave over 
t.”’ 
‘“* I daresay I do, my love; I am startled 
and shocked. » Mr. Clintoek——’' 

‘* What about him, father? He is not 
coming after us, is he?”’ 

“* My dear, what an idea! You did not 
like him. I know he will never trouble you 
any more—he is dead |” 

** Dead!"’ 

. The word came from her lips with a great 
gasp. Her heart seemed to stop beating, 
and the sea and sky te surge together as if 
the world were coming to an end. Her 
father looked at her, wondering at her white 
face. Could it be possible, he asked him- 
self, that the dislike had been only pre- 
tended, that Mildred had any real affection 
for the young man? If so, all was well 
ended—nothing could come of it now. 

‘““Where? How?’ she presently found 
breath to ask. 

‘*It was an accident, dear,” her father 
said, and put a letter and some papers into 
her hands. 

She sat down and read them, read the 
news that the terrible secret she had shared 
with this man might be a secret for ever 
now—there was nothing to fear. Paul 
Clintock would never speak in this world 
more, or betray her or anyone else. 

Searcely twenty-four hours after his con- 
versation with his: friend he had crossed 
the threshold of the silent land, and solved 
the mighty problem that has puzzled the 
whole human race since death came into 
the world. 

He had been doing a foolhardy thing— 
climbing to the top of an unfinished build- 
ing, which had been stopped for want of 
the funds to finish it, and the scaffolding 
had been rotten and insecure, and had come 
down with him in the midst of the rattling 
boards and falling poles. 

Death must have been instantaneous those 
said who saw him when he was picked up. 
His head was crushed in completely, and 
many bones were broken besides There 
were plenty of memoranda in his pocket to 
identify him by, and the news had been 
sent to his friends in Sydney and elsewhere 
as soon as possible. He had been buried 
where the catastrophe occurred, and his 
belongings would be forwarded to Mr. 
Waite’s office as soun as they were gathered 
together. 

Jt was not pleasant news to hear on the 
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very threshold of a new life, as it were. 
The chances that any of them would ever 
see Paul Clintock again, as far as Mr. 
Thurston knew, were very small; but the 
young man had served him weil, and had 
been intimately associated with him in his 
business, and it wasa shock to hear of his 
untimely end in such a fashion. 

Mildred gave the papers and letters back 
to her father and very soon vanished from 
the deck, Her mother seeking her found 
her in her berth very pale, and with a ter- 
rible headache, she said. 

The news had been too sudden, and it 
was hardly wise to tell her in that abrupt 
fashion, perhaps. She would be better after 
a night's rest, and the sea air and the 
novelty of the voyage would soon drive all 
uncomfortable thoughts oat of her head. 

It was past midnight, and the ship had 
settled down into the quiet that eomes with 
the darkness, aud Mrs. Thurston was asleep 
when she was roused by a touch, and opened 
her eyes to see the stewardess standing be- 
side her. 

‘*Tam sorry ta disturb you, ma’am,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but will you come to the young lady? 
I am afraid she is ill.’’ 

In a moment the mother was on her feet 
and alert, and the stewardess told her that 
a few minntes before she had been roused 


by Mildred coming to her side and saying. 


something about her father’s desk and a 
secret, and that somebody was dcad. 

She had taken the girl’s hand, thinking it 
was only an ordinary ease of sleep-waiking ; 
she had had ladies do it before the. first 
night at sea, and she thought nothing of it; 
but Mildred’s band was burning, and her 
cheeks flushed as if with fever. She could 
not get her to lie down ;.she was sitting up 
in her berth, talking still, and she thought 
her mother had better come to her, 

Fever indeed! Mrs. Thurston was tho- 
roughly frightened at Mildred’s appear- 
ance, and sent thesteward to summon her 
husband. She was sitting up in her bed, 
appealing to her father in piteous tones to 
hide or burn something. 

“The ecat’s-eye ring and the old bank- 
note," she kept repeating. ‘‘They can be 
hidden now for ever, father ; only Paul and 
I knew where they were, and we kept the 
secret—kept it well, did we not?”’ 

‘*What is she talking about?’’ her 
mother asked, in dismay. ‘* What secret, 
Malcolm?” 

‘**T have no idea,’’ Mr. Thurston said. 
“‘T have no secret that L know of. There 
was nothing in my desk that the wildest 
romancer could concoct a mystery out of,” 
he added, as Mildred began again. 

“The desk can be left open now. Only 
Paul knew, and he is dead. I kept my 
promise to him, but Iam free now. Free! 
Free!" 

She burst into discordant langhter, and 
then fell back, moaning out that it was no 
use ; the note would not burn, and the ring 
would not sink when they threw it inta the 
sea. It was always there shining with a 
light of its owfi; and pointing the way to 
the discovery. 

“Jt is that Sydhey robbery that has got 
hold of her in some way,’’ her father said, 
in perplexity. ‘* What has she got into her 
head about it? I remember her saying 
something odd to me about my! desk before 
we left home.’’ 

**T cannot understand it!’’ Mrs. Thur- 
ston said with tears. ‘It is horrible to 
hear her go on that way always. Paul! 
Can it be that she cared for him ? ”’ 

‘She will tell us when she is better,’’ 
Mr. Thurston said, with a grave look, as he 


ey a sentence from the fevered lips. 
“TJ fancy that his death has rid the world 








of a villain. Millie will tell us when she is 
better.”’ % 





The hastily-summoned doctor gave it as 
his opinion that Miss Thurston’s illness 
was the result of a long-continued strain on 
her nerves. Something had been praying 
on her mind. He did not fearforher. The 
voyage would set her up when he had once 
reduced the fever. It was partly hysteria, 
and a few hours would see a marked change 
in her. He administered some soothing 
medicine, and the wild debirium. was 
conquered, and in the morning Mildred was 
herself again—very weak and languid, bui 
with all her faculties clear. 

‘* Mother,”’ she said, *‘is it true?”’ 

‘Is what true, dear? ”’ 

‘* That he is dead, Paul Clintoek?-”’ 

“Don’t talk now, darling! You are to 
be very quiet, or you will be ill again.” 

** Yes, | know. I will be quiet if you will 
tell me, mother. It haunts me, Father 
said so, did he not ?’*’ 

** Tt is true, dear.”’ 

‘*‘ Thank Heaven! Mother dear, what was 
I talking about last night?’’ / 

But Mrs Thurston had no ahswer to that 
question, 

Millie had only talked nonsense, she 
said—words without any meaning. There 
would be time enough to tell her anything 
about that when she was quite well. 

The time soon came. Ina very few days 
she was on deck again drinking in new life 
with the fresh sea air, and looking prettier 
than ever as she lay on her cushions in her 
loose wrapper. Mr, Thurston took his 
opportunity one afternoon when his wife 
was lying down to talk to Mildred, 

** Darling, are you strong enough for a 
chat with me?’’ he asked, caressing her 
little hand, very thin and white now, and 
not at all like the brown but shapely paw, 
as she used to cal] it, of the old Australian 
days. Those days seemed very far bebind 
them now. 

“T am strong enough for anything, 
dear,’ she said. ‘There is nothing the 
matter with me now but laziness. What do 
you want to talk about ?’’ 

‘* About something you said, child, when 
you were taken ill, What is the mystery 
about my old desk, Millie? and what do 
you know about a cat’s-eye ring and an old 
bank-note? They were part of the things 
inquired for after that great robbery. 
What put them into your head ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, father, don’t ask me—don’t ask 
me!’’ 

‘*] must ask you, child. There is some- 
thing in the business I cannot fathom. 
What have you or I to do with it ?"’ 

“Oh father, do not talk of it ; you know.” 

*T do not know, child; but I must and 
will! Why did you beg me to burn the 
note? Do you know where it is?” 

‘*T know where it was, father.’’ 

‘* And where was it, and what had Paul 
Clintock to do with it? His name was 
always mixed up with it in your wild talk. 
Child, 1 don’t want to give you a moment’s 
pain; but there is a mystery, and it must 
be solved.” 

He was looking into her face with loving, 
anxious eyes as he spoke, and she burst into 


Ars. 

‘Oh father, father! ’’ she wailed, ‘‘ why 
do you make me speak? You know where 
the note and the ring were. Paul and I 
found them, and he would only promise not 
to tell on one condition, and I kept it. I 
kept it ; but Iam free now! He is dead.” 

Mr. Thurston began to comprehend now, 
and drawing his daughter into his arms he 
got from her the whole terrible story, try- 
ing very hard while he listened not to 
curse the dead man who had planned and 
carried out such a cruel piece of villainy. 


‘That Paul Clintock had put the articles 


there himself and removed them afterwards 


he felt sure. He had been to his desk daily 
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since that time, and no such things had been 
there. Mlidred believed they were where 
she had seen them, and had passed through 
years of anguish in her sorrow and anxiety 
for her father. 

**And my little girl believed her father 
guilty of all this?’’ he said, in a pained 
tone, and Millie hid her face, and sobbed 
out that she was foreed to. 

‘*You were so troubled, father,’”’ she 
said; ‘‘ and that money came so easily, and 
you never had to pay it back again. Paul 
told me all that when I said I was sure you 
did not ; and then the ring and the note. I 
thought I should have died of it all.’’ 

‘““My poor child!’’ Mr. Thurston said. 
‘‘No wonder you looked ill. And that 
scoundrel; but he is gone to his account, 
and it is not for us to judge him. Look me 
in the face, dear, while I tell you that I 
never saw either the ring or the note. The 
money came to me through the lawyer, Mr. 
Waite ; and the reason there was no paying 
back was simply that the news that I was 
the next heir to the title had just come, 
and means were sent to me from home, 
should not have taken the money under any 
other circumstances ; but our home was 
threatened, as you know, and I thought of 
my dear ones there and pocketed my 
ride.”’ 

Mildred could only gasp out prayers for 
forgiveness, and weep out the care and 
anxiety of the past wretched weeks on her 
father’s breast ; and he kissed her, and they 
agreed to keep the secret of all that had 
happened from her mother. Panl Clintock 
was dead, and there was no need to bring 
his name into their lives any more. 





CHAPTER V. 
A Year had gone by—a whole year from 
the time when the Earl of Clevor had come 
into his inheritance and journeyed from the 
Antjpodes to take possession of his dead 
father's place and name. 

— had been much exercised about 
the family at first, and people were disposed 
to think that they would only be one 
remove from savages ; that the father and 
mother would be rs, and the daughter a 
wild, untamed thing al! unfit. for a place in 
a London drawing-room. 

The leading belles of the season and their 
followers anticipated no small amusement 
from the advent of the new Lady Mildred. 

Mildred was the family name of the ladies 
of the house ; every branch had a Mildred, 
and most of them noted for their beauty and 
accomplishments. This untaught Australian 
Pea daughter of a nobody, as far as 

cr mother was concerned—would be a new 
departure in the annals of the house ; and 
her if it were painted, would: be a 
good foil to thestately grace of the counter- 
feit presentments other Mildreds on 
the walls of the picture ‘gallery, ~ 

Bat little was seen of the new-comers for 
some time after the reception that -was 
accorded them on their arrival at the 
English Brandon Beeches, the old place 
after which Maleolm Thurston had named 
his Australian farm. The people there had 
reported that they were ‘ real Clevors,” 
handsome, aristocratic looking, and gracious 
mannered ; but society in town ignored the 
verdiet of the eountry and waited. 

The arrival had been in the autumn, and 
the first room of the following 








spring saw Countess of Clevor and her 
daughter presented the r duchess 
of the kingdom, and the world held its 
breath and wondered. For many a season 
Prec been nothing like the mother and 


_ who. as said to have been a 
servant, a ~ e@ even worse 


than a seullery- <) 


e. 





It was all false. She was a lady, if gentle 
birth and good breeding can make one; but 
she had been only a poor, hard-worked 
nursery governess when Malcolm Thurston 
fell in love with her and made her his wife, 
in spite of the anathemas of his family. 

She came upon the fashionable crowd at 
St. James’s like a revelation—this graceful, 
white-haired woman, lovely still, in spite of 
her snowy locks, which told of privation 
and long-past suffering—and she moved to 
the Royal presence not one whit abashed 
hor nervous, but with as much ease and 
dignity as if she had breathed the air of a 
Court all her life, and to bend over the hand 
of her Royal mistress were no new thing 
with her. 

Her dress was in perfect taste, as plain as 
the regulations of the place allowed, but 
rictt and costly, and she-wore the famous 
family diamonds—gems which had not seen 
the light for thany along year; for the last 
Countess of Clevor had been in her grave 
ever since her youngest son was a child, 
and the jJate Earl would not permit his 
daughter-in-law to wear them. 

* Only thé Countess wears these jewels,’’ 
he said, shortly, to his son, wheu he asked 
for the diamonds for his wife. ‘* When 
Geraldine rules here she can have them ; for 
the present slic has her own, plenty of them 
—the pick of her father’s stock.”’ 

The eldest son of the house had made a 
messalliance, as well as his brother; but 
her father had been well able to pay for his 
daughter's coronet, and to settle his son-in- 
law’s debts, and he had been useful to the 
Earl in a great many business matéers ; so, 
altogether, it was convenient to forget the 
business, and to receive the young lady as 
the future Countess without any uncomfort- 
able disapprobation. 

The diamonds had never shone brighter 
than they did on the neck and arms of the 
new Countess, and gleamed on the dark 
velvet she had chosen for her dress. 

“A lovely woman!’’ was the universal 
verdict, and she swept up the room wearing 
her long train as if she bad been used to 
Courts all her life. But every eye was pre- 
sently upon the fair girl who. followed her, 
perfectly self-possessed also; but with a 
wildly beating heart, nevertheless, to pay 
her duty to her sovereign. A lovetier 
vision than the Lady Mildred had not burst 
upon fashionable London for many a day. 
The most pitiful envy could see nothing but 
perfect taste in the dainty white dress and 
the pure wax-like blossoms that adorned it. 
Even the belle of the season, looking at ber 
with a little shrug and the least breath ofa 
sigh, whispered to her mother—- 

“ { may go in again, mother. I shall have 
no chance with her.’’ 

Brandon Beeches was thrown open fora 
succession of visitors when the London part 
of the season was over, and Mildred found 
herself the centre of a little coterie, with 
admirers by the score and lovers not a few ; 
that is, men who wottl@ hayes been lovers if 
shé had given them the slightest encour- 
agement. Semchow she did not care te, be 
made love to. There was always with her 
a sort of shadow of the past—a remem- 
brance of the time when that dead Paul 
Clintock had professed to love her, and all 
that had come of it. 

A curious discovery had been made soon 
after they left Australia. The old bank- 
note and the curious ring had been found 
buried not very far from the Beeches, 

ther with some other articles, that 
pointed unmistakably to the fact of Panl 
Chintock being the perpetrator of that and 
other robberies which had mystified the 
police. He was dead, and nothing could be 
done; but Mr. Waite had writteri a very 
full account of it all to the Harl, and 
Mildred had read it. She hated to think 





them 


even of the dead man. Even now his name 
gave her a cold shiver whenever it crossed 
her thoughts, and she tried with all her 
night to forget him. 

By the time she had been in England a 
year, he had come to be little more than a 
remembrance, Other thoughts and other 
images were filling her mind; and rumour 
‘was beginning to whisper that the Earl of 
Clevor’s lovely daughter would be a duchess 
before long. The acquaintance had origi- 
nated in rather a whimsical manner. The 
duke in question had been travelling in 
South America, and had heard nothing of 
the new owner of Brandon Beeches. His 
knowledge of the late War! had been slight, 
his father having been at feud with that 
nobleman, and he lived in quite another 
part of the coantry. Chance brought him 
to Surrey, where the Beeches was situated. 
A pretty place he had heard of was situated 
in that county, and he thought he would 
like to buy it. He did buy it, and while he 
was superintending some alterations, and 
suggesting more to his architect, the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen walked into 
the room where they were standing, with a 
great dog at her heels. 

She apologised hastily and retired, after 
giving him to understand that she had no 
idea the place was tenanted; and that she 
had been in the habit of walking in the 
grounds, and sketching there without 
imagining she was intruding. 

**Our own house is next door,’’ she said, 
in the most unaffected fashion, and the 
Duke had no idea who she was, or that 
**next door’ was the stately home of the 
Clevors, a good mile and a half away across 
the park. 

His deseription of her to one or two per- 
sons with whom he conversed failed to get 
him any information as to who she could be. 
‘A beautiful girl ina muslin dress with a 
dog!’’ might have applied to almost any 
young lady in the vicinity of Elmhurst, as 
his new place was called. Only strangers 
had been with him at the time of the meet- 
ing ; and though he roamed about listlessly 
for some time, asking here and there about 
the mysterious young lady, he could gather 
no intelligence about her. Most people 
imagined she must be one of the many 
farmers’ daughters in the neighbourhood. 
The place had been empty for a long time. 
Many girls, doubtless, hiad been in the habit 
of going there when they liked. 

Mildred’s second season in London was 
at its height when the Duke of Thirlford 
made his appearance in society once more. 
He was very rich, and unmarricd, conse- 
quently a most desirable party; and hus- 
band-hunting maidens and manceuvring 
mothers pricked up their ears at the sound 
of his name, and saw chances of landing a 
big fish. 

He was a young man of sense and humour, 
and he laughed in his sleeve at ali the 
adulation that was lavished on him, and all 
the pretty artifices used by the damscels of 
high degree to win him. He was polite to 
everyone, but went in and oct amongst 
with.not one single heart-fintter, till 
one day he found on his table an invitation 
to ‘*the Countess of Clevor’s ball.’’ 

‘Oh, the Australian folks!’’ he said 
to a friend who was with him; ‘IT have 
not come across them yet. What are they 
like ?”’ 

** Savages of the first water,’’ the gentle- 
man replied, ‘‘ What did you expect ?’’ 

*¥ hardly know; not much, I think, I[ 
suppose I must go for an hour! ”’ 

** All the best people go. I think you had 
better. You will be astonished.”’ 

‘*T expect I shall,'’ the Duke replied, 
“TI have seen something of the manners 
and customs of Australia, and I was not 
impressed."’ 
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He remembered his words when he was 
ughered into the presence of the ‘‘ Aus- 
tralian people.”” He had been at Clevor 
House—a grim-looking huge mansion many 
years before, when guite a lad—and had 
seen the present Harl’s father, a stern man, 
as grim as his house; and he had been glad 
to get out into the sun,and_air after the 
interview—everything looked so heavy and 
dull. Now the mansion, renovated and 
brightened up, was a blaze of light, and the 
grand old hail was one fairyland of flowers. 

Footmen in new liveries, tasteful and not 
gaudy, attended on the guests, and all the 
beauty and fashion of London seemed to be 
congregated there. 

The grand staircase seemed like another 
bit of fairyland, with its hidden lights and 
its banks of blossoms, and the host and 
hostess looked like an emperor and em- 
press receiving their guests, 

The Malcolm Thurston of the farm had 
always been reckoned a handsome man ; 
he looked doubly so now in his evening 
attire, and his wife made all the matrous 
of her set look common and over-dressed 
by the quict elegance of her attire and 
manners, 

‘* Mildred, my love. 
of Thirlford !”’ 

Lady Clevor turned to a young girl beside 
her with the words, ufter the Duke had 
been presented to her, The young lady was 
speaking to another arrival, and had not 
noticed the Duke. At the sound of ber 
mother’s voice she turned and looked at 
him with the eyes of the young lady in 
muslin whom he had sought so unsuccess- 
fully and so long. For a moment she gazed 
at him in bewilderment, and then she 
laughed—not a confused boarding-school- 
girl sort of laugh, but as if she were 
genuinely amused. 

* T have met his Grace before, mother! ’’ 
she said, holding out her hand, as her mother 
formally introduced her. 

‘*1 did not, know, my dear. 
Lady Clevor said, wondering. 

‘Qh, in his own house; and I was very 
rude to him.’ 

**T hope not. If you were, the Duke 
must lay it to gaucherie from the Antipodes. 
We are hardly English people yet, your 
Grace.”’ 

‘Tt was [ who was rude in not begging 
this young lady to use my house as she 
liked,’’ the Duke said, smiling at Lady 
Clevor’s wmystification. ‘‘Lady Mildred 
and her dog came into a house of mine 
close to your place in Surrey. I daresay she 
has told you.’’ 

“Yes; bat we had no idea who the 
gentlemen were that she disturbed. She 
will beg your pardon for her trespass now.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, I will,’’ Mildred said, 
warmly. ‘*I am so glad we have met again, 
so that I can explain.” 

Her delightful freshness was a new 
expérience to the Duke, and he thought he 
had never seen such a lovely girl. 

Before the evening was over they had 
danced together several times, and he had 
quite forgotten that be had promised to go 
to two other places at least, and had 
declared that he should not stay at Clevor 
House more than an hour. 

The chaperons and their charges set down 
Mildred as a manceuvring young person, 
and vowed that she had been trying to 
cateh the Duke. Nothing of the sort had 
entered her head. 

She liked him, and thought him less arti- 
ficial than any of the men to whom she had 
heen introduced. He could talk of things 
in which she was interested, and she 
was not ashamed to show her interest 
in any subject she liked, and aid not 
angwer just * Yes"? and *“*No” to his 
remarks, 


His Grace the Duke 


Where ?”’ 
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Her beauty was a revelation, too. It 
was so fresh and untouched by the wear 
and tear of London life ; it was like a breath 
of the woods, he told his friends, and it 
soon became evident that if she chose to 
say ‘* Yes”? when he asked her that the 
Australian farmer’s daughter might be 
Duchess of Thirlford. 

All through the whirl of the season he 
was her shadow. Life seemed to have no 
charm for him unless she shared it with 
him; and at the ciose of the gay time in 


‘the capital his yacht, newly-decorated and 


equipped, was placed at the service of the 
famijy, and Mildred was begged to enjoy 
a cruise after the fatigues of fashionable 
life. 

it was evident what the end of it all 
would be; and one evening, on board the 
Foumflake, as the setting sun was making a 
pathway of fire across the still river, the 
Dake asked Mildred to be his wife. 

** You must have seen that I love you be- 
yond all earthly things,”’ he said. 
** Mildred, darling, say yes.”’ 

Hier colour came and went strangely; and 
she did not answer for a moment—only 
plucked a flower she held in her hand to 
pieces, and let the petals fall into the dark 
water below her. 

She was not asking herself whether she 
loved the handsome man at her side. The 
love had come into her heart unasked. She 
was thinking of that long pust time when 
she and Paul Clintock—bah! there was_no 
need to think of it now. He was dead, and 
would never trouble ber or anyone else any 
more. Why should she think of hin? 

**You do me too mach honour, you 
Grace,” she faltered presently. 

“Honour! Ah, M ildred—forgive me that 
I use your name so frecly; it is always in 
my ears. I fali asleep with it on my lips, 
and wake speaking it. Dear, if you say me 
nay———"’ 

Tf Ido, what then?” 

“ Not much ’’—-and his tone was hard and 
dry now. ‘I should only go straight back 
to the South American forests, and try to 
lose myself there. It would not signify to 
any creature on earth that I know of.” 

“It would signify to a great many. You 
have your duties to your tenantry and to 
yourself. No man should throw away his 
life for a woman. Some people say we are 
not worth it."’ 

‘* Would it signify to you, Mildred, if 1 
were to go away to-morrow, as I shall if 
you speak the little word I dread? Would 
there be one regret in your heart? Would 
you dance one dance the less at your next 
ball? Say, darling, shall I go or stay? The 
decision rests with you.”’ 

What Mildred said is not chronicled, but 
the Earl, emerging from the cabin unex- 
pectedly, and invading the neok where the 
pair had thought themselves out of sight, 
beheld his daughter in the Duke's arms— 
her slight form almost lost in the huge hug 
he was bestowing on her. 

‘* Mildred! Your Grace!’’ he exclaimed, 
and the pair sprang asunder, recalled to the 
the things of this world by his voice, and 
looked at him in curious confusion, 

**T beg pardon, my lord,’”’ the Duke said 
presently, recovering his wits, while Mil- 
dred blushed furiously, and hid her-face on 
her father’s arm’ ‘‘ Allow me to introduce 
this lady to you, Her Grace the Duchess of 
Thirlford. Look up, my darling, and tell 
your father what we Lave settled.’’ 

Lord Clevor could not find words to say 
then. He had foreseen what must happen 
as far as the Duke was concerned, but he 
had not been sure of Mildred. He held out 
his hand silently, and led his daughter 
away. 

‘* 7 will come back to you presently,’’ he 
said.- “J will take her to her mother now.” 








‘It is settled, then?’ he said to his 
daughter when they reached their own 
cabin. ‘ 

** Yes, father.”’ 

**And you are crying over it as if you 
were sorry. Are you sure you love him, 
child ?” 

‘* Quite sure, father, with all my heart. 
I have been so afraid he would find it out.’ 

‘*Most girls would have been anything 
but afraid!'’ Lord Clevor said. “1 must 
have a talk with bim before the thing is 
finally settled; he has everyone’s good 
word, but we do not know much of him, 
and I cannot give my little girl to a man 
who is not worthy. of-her.”’ ; 

‘* He is worthy, father, I know.’’ 

‘* He is all the moral and Christian virtues 
handsomely bound I have no doubt, dear,”’ 
the Earl said, lifting up her face and kissing 
it. ** But I must be sure. I shall have some- 
thing to tell him, too, Will it make any 
difference to him, | wonder, when he knows 
that his desired Duche&s has fed the pigs 
on occasions before now, and driven the 
calves in the fold and-———?"’ 

** You know it won’t, father. He knows 
all about that already, and he would have 
liked to help me do it, he says ; but father 


** Well, dear ?"’ 

** You won’t tell him the other thing, will 
you, about—about Paul Clintock ?”’ 

**The whole story of the note and the 
ring? I don’t know, child; I must think. 
Your husband ought to know.” 

*“T don’t see why, father. He is dead." 

“Yes; but the subject might arise some 
day. 1 hope it never will, but it may, and 
it would seem as if we had not been open 
with him.”’ 

** 1t can't arise, father; no one knows a 
word about it, not a creature. Ah, do not 
tell him! Promise me. I cannot bear to 
think of it. Leave it for me to tell hin in 
my own time; promise me, father dear. 
Give me your word that you will not say 
anything about it, It is all over, and ean- 
not be broughtup again. Say yon will not, 
there’s a darling ; you will wreck the happi- 
ness of my life if you speak now.”’ 

And against his judgment Lord Clevor 
promised his daughter that no word about 
bygone trouble should pass his lips to the 
Duke. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THERE Was po happier man in all England 
than Edgar Armdale, Dake of Thirlford—at 
least he told himself su with every fresh 
day ; and if wealth and love and the posses- 
sion of all that goes to make perfect jelicity 
in this world could bring him happiness, he 
certainly was. : 

The wedding had been “the prettiest 
thing of the season,” everyone declared 
who had assisted at it; and the fact of its 
exquisite simplicity had helped to make it 
so. The bride and her attendant bevy of 
fair girls looked like « troupe out of fairy 
land, in their white dresses and super) 
flowers. 

Mlldred pronounced one or two weddings 
that she had secu “ barbarous in the 
amount of decoration bestowed upon the 
dresses,” and said she wonld strike out a 
new line for herself, and have nothing but 
the freshest and purest white, and no 
jewellery. 

Her fashionable friends cried out and 
declared that the thing would be “ dowdy,” 
and out of all precedent—that bridesmaids 
wore colours, and that her idea of simplicity 
would look mean. 

She was firm, and called to her aid the 
dressmaker whe had undertaken her 
toilettes’ since her appearance in the 
fashionable world. The modiste was «un 
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artist as well as a dressmaker, and under- 
stood what was wanted. 

She told Lady Clevor and her daughtet 
ihat she believed Mildred’s wedding would 
bring about a new fashion altogether, and 
that her soft muslin and lustrous silk would 
be the coming attire for the rest of the 
season for bridesmaids. 

She took the little sketch that the bride- 
elect made and followed it. closely, and the 
result of her labours was that the group 
that stood at the altar looked as if they had 
walked out of an old picture. 

Mildred's own dress was of the softest 
and richest satin, and fell about her in 
glistening folds. She wore also the Clevor 
lace, an heirloom as costly almost as the 
diamonds, and the veil that fell almost to 
her feet had covered the head-of many a 
bride of the old race. It was a priceless 
fabric, and had its history like all the 
f mily possessions. 

Only one jewel shone amongst its folds— 
“the bride's star’? as it was called— 
which Clevor brides had always worn from 
‘ime immemorial.. It was supposed to be- 
(oken good or ill-luck to the wearer, accord- 
ing as it sparkled or looked dim while it 
fastened the bride’s veil. 

It had never shone so brightly as it did 
on this marriage morning, and the Duke 
whispered a word concerning it as he and 
his bride returned from church. 

‘The luck is with us, my darling!’’ he 
seid. ‘* The diamonds shine like a lamp in 
your hair.”” 

“The luck is with me, 1 think,’* she 
replied gently. ‘ Is it wicked to be so very 
happy, | wonder ?’’ 

He Jaughed and caressed her, and said he 
did not believe anyone could be too happy 
in this world, And, indeed, there seemed 
no flaw in their joy—no serpent in their 
Eden as they started on the great journey 
of life. 

Their honeymoon was to be spent in 
travelling. Thirlford was to be ready, for 
them when the Dake had shown his bride 
some of the loveliest spots in England and 
Scotland. She had not had time as yet to 
travel very extensively, and she preferred 
making the acquaintanee of her own country 
first, sue said, when he offered to take 
her abroad and show her Switzerland and’ 
Italy. a » 

So they journeyed to Scotland together 
and took up their quarters for a few days 
at the foot of Ben Lomond, making excur- 
sions from thenee to.all that the neigh- 
bourhood had to show, } 

Mildred was piloted to the very top of 
the mountain, and astonished the guides by 
her strength and agility. They did not 
kuow of her out-of-door training at the 
Antipodes, and thopght her a marvel among 
women. The Duke laughed at her, and 
admitted that she was more than @ match 


for him. 
After, , from the expedition 
up the” , Which the Duchess per 


sisted in calling a hill, the Duke was aware 
of a man staring in ‘at the window of their 
private sitting-room from the terrace out- 
side. The window was open, and he asked 
him somewhat sharply what he wanted. 

4: No offence, sir,’’ the man replied in an 
English voice, He was not from the neigh- 
bourhood evidently. ‘ I’ve got round here 
by mistake, I fancy’ 1 did not mean to be 
rude,"’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,'’ his Grace 4 
aid, good-naturedly. ‘Pind your way 
back to your own quarters, there’s a good 
fellow; this terrace is private !”’ 

“So 1 see, sir. Again I beg your par- 


don.”’ 
There was something odd in the man’s 
tone. It was not in the least disres ~ 





ful, but it sounded oddly independent, 
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and as if there were something behind his 
words. 


““You are a stranger here?" the Duke | 


asked, scanning the man’s face, and wonder- 
ing if he had ever seen it before. He felt 
sure he had not. It was so curiously searred 
that he would have recoguised it in a 
moment if he had been familiar with it. It 
looked as if it had literally been smashed in 
at no very distant date, as indeed, it had, 


| the eyes and mouth eseaping by an almost 


miracle. The injury was healed, but the 
nose was gone, and the cheeks terribly 
searred ; and the face altogether was ealeu- 
lated to give any sensitive person a shock 
at the first sight of it. 

*Yes,’’ the man 
stranger.here. 
week ago.’’ 

‘“Where from?” ‘ 

* Australia ! I came to seck something | 
have lost.” —_- 

* And that is? ’”’ 

“My’wife!"’ 

The Duke was sorry he had asked the 
question. He had done so in an unthinking 
fashion, and with no intent to touch on any- 
thing that did not concern him. 

**]—] beg your pardon,’’ he said, in con- 
fusion. ‘I did not know, did not think 
what I was saying.” 

“Of course you did not know; how 
should you. But it’s a fact—it is,my wife 
tam looking for.’’ 

** And do you expect to find her here ?”’ 

“1 rather think so. What is your 
name ?’’ 

“That is rather an abrupt question, but 
it is no secret here. I am the Duke of 
Thirlford |’ 

* You?’ 

« Yes,’’ 

“ The@wly-married nobleman—the mine 
of wealth that everybody is talking about. 
To think that you and I should meet! ”’ 

“There is nothing surprising in people 
meeting in public hotels. Perhaps you will 
tell me what your name is, and then have 
the goodness to leave me to myself. As J 
said, this terrace and the rooms looking on 
it are mine so long as I stay here and pay 
for them, and I am not in the mood for 
visitors to-night.”’ 

The man laughed shortly. 

‘1 have no wish to intrude, your 
Grace,” he said. ‘‘1 cannot offer you my 
eard; such things are not fashionable in 
the society of which I am an ornament. 
Bat I will tell you my name. [t js Paul 
Clintock; your Grace will do well to 
remember it. You will hear it again.” “ 

‘Now I should say that fellow is a mad- 
man,” the Duke said to himself as he 
watched his visitor walk rapidly away. 
‘* Paul Clintock! Where have I heard that 
name before, and recently, too? "’ 

He could not recall where. His father-in- 
law had mentioned it; but the occasion had 
been trivial, and left no impression on his 
mind. He never dreamed of connecting 
Mildred with it in any way. 

** What are you thinking of, and what was 
going on here just now ? '’*his wife presently 
said, coming in and putting her two hands 
round his neck from behind. ‘“‘I heard 
you talking to someone with such an odd 


voice, 

“Was this voice odd, dear? I did not 
notice that. His face was horribly scarred, 
as if from an accident; he was a curious 


replied; “TI am a 
I only landed in England a 


sort of fellow, I fancy & character. What 
are thinking of ?’’ 
*“Thardly know.’’ She had come round 


in front of him now, and was looking him 
straight in the face. ‘ An odd feeling that 
T had as I sat up there—I was just over your 
head—that the voice was familiar to me. I 
ean’t think where or when I could have 
heard it before.”’ 
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‘* Nowhere I should say, dear. He did not 
look like a man who would cross your path.’’ 

‘Queer people crossed my path in Aus- 
tralia,’ she said, with a little laugh. 
‘““What did he want here under our 
windows ?”’ 

‘*He had blundered here somehow,’ the 
Duke said. ‘‘He had just come from Aus- 
tralia. I think he said he was in search of 
something he had lost.’’ 

**Did he tell you what it was?’’ 

** Yes, his wife.’’ 

‘“* His wife! Does he expect to find her 
here in the wilds of Scotland ? ’’ 

‘| suppose so. He asked my name, and 
then favoured me with his, and went away. 
1 think he said I should hear his name 
again, or something of that sort.” 

“And what is it? He must be a rude 
person.”” 

‘*His manner was scarcely rude, but it 
was unmistakably odd. His name is Paul 
Clintoek.”’ 

“* What!” 

The words came in a sort of gasp, she 
could hardly foree it from her white; 
trembling livs— 

* Paul Clintock ! ”’ 

** Alive!”’ 

‘*He was certainly too substantial for a 
ghost. Why, Mildred, my darling, what 
have—---’’ 

He did not finish his sentence. Mildred 
looked at him with wild, glassy eyes, and 
then putting out her hands as if to ward off 
a blow, gasped out ‘‘ No, no!’’ and fell 
white and insensible at his feet. 

Terribly frightened he rang the bell 
violently, and the servants came trooping 
in, and Mildred was conveyed to her room. 
Her swoon did not last long, and she came to 
herself, white and trembling, but declared 
herself quite well. 

The Duke could not make out what ailed 
her; there bad seemed nothing the matter 
with her nerves till this evening, and now 
she was as weak asa baby, and begged to 
be taken back to her father’s house instead 
of going on. 

‘*T suppose J am overdone, dear,’’ she 
said to her husband.» ‘‘ There is such a 
thing as having too much happiness, you 
know. I was afraid I] was too near Heaven 
on our wedding day, Edgar. I told you so.” 

‘* Darling, this wild talk,’’ the Duke said, 
wondering extremely at her She had 
changed from a bright happy girl into a 
haggard woman all in a moment. ‘* Suppose 
[ send for Lord Clevor to come here? He 
will come the moment he hears there is 
something wrong.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it will be better,’’ she said. 
‘We are out of the way here, and the 
scandal will be less."’ 

‘Child, what are you talking about? 
What scandal is there going to be?’' 

** Ask father, he will tell you,’’ was all he 
could get her to say. ‘‘ Leave me alone, 
Edgar. You will soon wish you had never 
seen me,”’ 

‘‘ Nothing could ever make me do that, 
my own darling !’’ the Duke said, wonder- 
ing. whether she or himself were going a 
little mad. ‘‘ I will telegraph to your father, 
and he will be here as soon as the train can 
bring him.”’ 

He sent the message, and the Ear] wired 
back that he was starting, and would be 
with him directly. 

‘* Guess what has happened ! * the message 
said. ‘‘Have heard from Sydney; will be 
with you as soon as possible.”’ 

Mildred understood the words. Her hus- 
band did not,’and he could not comprehend 
ber frantic grief, or ber shrinking from him 
and passionate prayers that she might die. 
It was the most painful day the Duke had 
ever spent in his life that followed the 
miserable evening when he encountered the 
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man on the terrace; and heart-sick and 
weary beyond measure he went out on to 
the mountain side, and left his wife as she 
desired, with only her attendants, She 
would only ery and wring her hands when 
he was there, and he could get at nothing 
like an explanation. The man who had 
spoken to him the evening before, and who 
seemed in some way to be at the bottom of 
it all, had disappeared. He*had not been 
seen by anyone since. 

Lord Clevor could not arrive till late in 
the evening, even if he canght the very first 
train that would bring him. So. Edgar 
Armdale wandered about with his burden 
of trouble, the most miserable Duke that 
ever wore a coronet, and passed the weary 
day on the mountain, wondering now and 
then whether he were awake or dreaming. 
It was nearly dark when he went back to 
the hotel. The sun had gone down behind 
the mountain, and the lake lay at its foot, 
asullen-looking, black sheet of water, curled 
here and there into angry little waves, for 
the wind was rising. 

Just outside the grounds of the hotel, 
almost hidden by the branches of a great 
tree, a man and woman stood talking—the 
stranger of the terrace! and his wife, the 
Duchess of Thirlford ! 

He was not mistaken ; he knew the light 
dress she wore. If it were not some one 
masquerading in her gown it was Mildred 
herself, She was sobbing bitterly, and 
speaking in an poping voice ; the man’s 
was cynical and hard. The Dake strode 
forward and thrust himself between them. 
Mildred gasped, and would have run away, 
but that he held her arm. The man laughed 
mapckingly, and greeted him with an ironical’ 


‘Good evening, oe Age Duke,’’ he said. 
**T told you you would hear of me again. J 
have found my wife, you see.” 

He indicated Mildred with a slight motion 
of his hand, and she shuddered in her hus- 
band’s clasp as she noted it. 

‘Liar!’’ said the Duke. 

**It is gospel truth,’”’ the man replied, 
** Ask her, she will not deny it. She was 
married to me, Paul Clintock, at a place 
called Little Glossop, during a certain 
journey she made to Sydney not so very 
long ago. She has chosen to think me dead 
since then, and to keep the secret of our 
marriage and another as well, I suppose. 
The light will be let in on both now, my 
Lord Clevor.”’ 

** Liar and thief! ”’ 5 

It was not the Duke of Thirlford who 
spoke this time, but another voice behind 
the group; and before he knew what was 
happening, the Duke saw the man he had 
been speaking to seized by a couple of 
policemen, and he wes holding Mildred 
fainting in his arms, with her father beside 
him looking finshed and excited, but in no 
sort of tronble. 

*“*T had no idea where this fellow was to 
be found,’’ he said ; ** or I should have told 
you the whole story and warned you. I only 
had news of him this morning. My old 
friend in Sydney informed me that a false 
Paul Clintock was likely to arise. He has 
deceived some persons—not many — out 
there, and was known to have started for 
‘England, armed with al sorts of credentials 
belonging to the man he personates,’’ 

** Lies!'’ said the man, snilenly, strug- 
gling with his captors. “ All lies; I am 
Paul Clintock. I was not killed, as they 
think. That woman is my wife.”’ 

‘* Take off his coat !’’ Lord Clevor said to 
the policeman. ‘if he is Paul Clintock, as 
ne suys he is, his eight arm above the elbow 
has been nearly cut through with a sickle, 
and there is an eagle tattooed on his left 


the tattoo mark. I was surprised that he was 
Latin scholar enough to understand me.’ 

The man raved and struggled, but he was 
firmly held, and-his arms bared, showing 
_ smooth and guiltless of any scar or 
mark. 

‘Take care of him,’’ Lord Clevor said, 
“he is but a clumsy villain at best, though 
there is a resemblance of voice that might 
have deceived some people. He is Panl 
Clintock’s cousin, and a sharer in many 4 
piece of villainy, I am afraid. 1 suppose 
that smashed face of his made him confident 

_of succeeding in his scheme. He thought 
to a, Mildred into paying him black- 
mail.’’ 

“* You forget I am not in the secret of her 
acquaintanve with him,’’ the Duke said, 
somewhat stiffly, laying his wife down on 
the couch as he spoke. ‘She is coming to 
herself, my lord ; there will be no need to 
call the servants. It is enongh that we have 
heard what has passed.” 

** There has been no harm nor wrong done 
to you,” Lord Clevor said gently. ‘' There 
is a story to tell you ; but my darling’s fair 
fame was never so much as smirched by it. 
She was a weak girl, and frightened by a 
scoundrel ; that was all." 

‘But that wretch said that she 
married to Paul Clintock. Married! 
wife! My little darling!’ 

**So she was,’’, the Earl said, laying his 
hand on his son’s shoulder. ‘She did go 
through ‘the ceremony of marriage with him 
as you have heard. It was the price he 
exacted from her for keeping a seeret 
which he invented to gain his own ends. 
Our leaving Australia, and his miserable 
death, came as a merciful interposition of 
Providence to prevent anything more, or I 
think I should have killed him rather than 
let him have my child. This scoundrel 
whom you have seen must have been in the 
secret, and has got hold of papers and 
memoranda to make his story good. See, 
your wife is looking at you! Forgive her 
the deception she bas practised on you. It 
has harmed no one. I will tell you the 
whole story when you have made it right 
for her.’”’ 

The Duke took her in his arms, and bade 
her forget what had happened. 

“It was a bad dream, my darling,’’ he 
said, ‘ Forget it, as I will.’ 

‘But it might have parted us, Edgar? ’’ 
she said, nestling in his arms. 

‘7 might not have been undeceived till 
it was too late. Father always comes into 
things at the right minute."’ 

** Nay, dear, it was Mr. Waite who came 
in at the right minute this time. We should 
have known nothing but for him.’’ 

The whole story of the ring and the bank- 
note was told the Duke after Mildred had 
retired, and the Earl and his son-in-law 
agreed to hush the matter up as far as 
possible. No good could come of publishing 
a scandal which would be sure to 
magnified into something tremendous by the 
newspapers ; so the man with the scarred 
face was escorted to Glasgow, and there 
shipped back to-the Antipodes with the 
comfortable intelligence, as a parting hint, 
that if ever he showed his face in England 
or Scotland again he would be arrested as a 
swindler and forger, inasmuch as he had 
signed the name of Paul Clintock to various 


was 
My 


documents which did not hel to him; 
and the Duke and Duchess went their ng A 
and finished their honeymoon, laughing in 


their sleeves at the wonderful stories which 
did find their way into the newspapers 
about the mysterious man who had attempted 
to rob them at the hotel at Ben Lomond, 
Certainly, the man was a thief, but what he 
had attempted to steal only the parties 
most interested ever knew. 





forearm. He will remember, too, what I 
said to him when he showed me the sear and 
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I JUST KEEP LIVIN’ ALONG. 


Some folks they keep huntin’ for sorrow, 
They sigh if they're right or they're 


Wrong 5 
But this day's as good as to-murrow, 
So I jest keep livin’ along, 
I just keep livin’ along, 
I just keep singin’ a song, . 
There’s no use to sigh 
While the sun’s in the sky, 
So I just keep living along. 


When the Lord made the world was I in it 
To give him directions ?- He knowed 
I wouldn't know how to begin it, 
Bein’ nothin’ but dust by the road. 
So 1 just keep livin’ along, * 
And I can’t say the Lord's work is wrong, 
} never will sigh 
While He's runnin’ the sky ; 
I just keep a-livin’ along. 


I’m thankful for sun and showers ; 

The Lord makes the winter and May, 
And He'd hide all the graves with His 

flowers — 

If folks didn't weed ‘em away. I 
So I just keep livin’ along, ‘ 
Still thankful for sunlight and song ; 

I know when it’s snowin’ : 

God's roses are growin’, 

So I jast keep a-living along. 
: ° more F. L, 8. 








A Clever and Ingenious 


Story. 


Commencing with No. 1989, 
on sale everywhere on June 4th, 
we shall publish the first instal- 
ment of a serial story of great 
power and increasing interest 
and teeming® with dramatic 
events, entitled 


A Golden. . 
. . Destiny, 


By the Author of 


“ Redeemed by Fate,” 
“The Mistress of Lynwood,” &c., &. 


The author is a lady, and one 
of our ablest serial writers, and ' 
her reputation is well sustained 
in the present work. In power 
and pathos and vivid descrip- 


‘tions of romantic scenes she 


has few superiors. 


The skill with which she can 
electrify the reader will be evi- 





(THE END.] 
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Gleanings 


Apour a gallon of air each minute is 
breathed by every grown person. * 

GLASSES are worn one-fourth of the 
students in English universities. 

SS ek ere . not one 
person over years who cannot 
read and write. rye 

ok EAP AR ERED Mistery, Near Sydner, 
wor seen a , near Sydney, 
New South Wales. It eeecuntodiates 11,416 
ducks’ eggs, or 14,080 hens’ eggs. 

TELEPHONES are in common use in French 
hospitals to enable persons with infectious 
disease to converse, freely with their 
friends without danger of communicating 
disease. 

THIRTY-FIVE per cent. of the sugar pro- 
duced in America Jast year was manuafac- 
tured from beets. Ten years ago only two 
per cent. of domestic sugar was the 
product of beets, 

Tue writer of an obituary notice in an 
American paper warmed up to his work as 
he proceeded, and closed with this gushing 
sentence:— ‘She was wafted into the 
gioom of eternal night at six o’clock in the 
morning.’’ 

WATER is supplied at a low figure in Dover, 
A house which rents for twenty ponnds a 
— to pay a water tax of only ten shil- 
ings per annum, and houses which rent for 
more are proportionately taxed. Last year 
the city water department yielded jour 
thonsand three hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds above expenses. 


Women have the right to vote in New 
Zealand. They are seen going to the polls 
with their hus s, fathers and brothers, 
and A seg ce enjoy the right of the 
franchise. They are elizible to some of the 
elective positions, such as mayors, mem- 
bers of town councils, school board diree- 
tors, ete., but they cannot become Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


A TALL Men's Club has been organized 
by the long-legged. students in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Among the 
members are twelve who are each more 
than six feet two inches in height. Some 
of the ‘‘shorties,’’ who.are an inch less 
than the height just mentioned, are ad- 
mitted only as assoviate members. The 
officers are named the Moon-Hitter, the 
Ceiling-Dust¢r, and the Skyscraper. 

THE phrase, “There’s noth like 
leather,’’ is based on a fable c ted to 
#sop, in which various tradesmen each 
exto importance of his own trade, 
and belittled that of the others. A certain 
town, in ancient times, was threatened with 
a siege, and a counejl of the residents was 
called to discuss the most effectual mode of 
preter The mason recomme 

ne ; carpenter suggested stout oak ; 
and the currier, last of all, emphatically 
declared that he found there was nothing 
like leather. 


Saint Helena, where General Cronje and 
over a thousand Boer soldiers are at present 
held as prisoners, is an island in the 
- Atlantic ocean, off the west coast of South 
Africa. It is famous ‘for having been the 
place in which the great Napoleon was con- 
fined by the allied powers after his defeat 
at Waterloo. Here he lived from 1816 
until his his death, on May 5th, 1821. In 
his remains were removed to France. 
St. Helena is 700 miles from the nearest 
land—the island of Ascension—and about 
1,400 miles west from the west coast of 
South Africa, It was discovered in 1502, 


and received its name from the circum-. 


stance of 


Day (May 28 first. seen on St, Helena’s 
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AN envoy is a diplomatic agent employed 
by national authority to perform a special 
mission, cr arrange formalities for a treaty. 
A winister is the representative of a 
national government at a foreign court, to 
conduct affairs of state. An ambassador is 
a diplomatic minister of the highest order ; 
in the performance of all his duties he re 
presents not only the affairs, but the dignity 
and power of his governmenta! head, and 
he has many rights and privileges not 
accorded to other diplomats. Plenipoten- 
tiary is added to the titles of ambassadors 
and ministers to show that they have “ full 
rower ”’ to act for their countries. Consuls 
are commercial” representatives of their 
countries at the different towns in foreign 
countries. 

NAToRE Versus Cuiture.—* Yes, sir, I 
did my best to train my daughter up as an 
accomplished parliamentartan. I took her 
to meetings to give hera chance to listen to 
the rulings of able chairmen, and I had her 
learn the text books on the sabject by 
heart. I thought Lhad her perfect in the 
business, but ] was mistaken. She attended 


a convention not long ago and pretty soon | 


she had a chance to appeal from a decidedly 
unjast raling of the chair, and how do you 
sup she did it?’’ ‘* Well?’’ She was 
excited, you know, and this is what she 
said: ‘You a®é a mean old fright, and -I 
jast hate you! So there!’ And then she 
burst into tears and sat down. No, sir, 
woman's nature will have to change before 
she will ever become a parliamentarian.’’ 

Tue sand blast, a method of engraving 
figures on glass or metal, by a rapid stream 
of sharp sand, was invented by B. C. 
Tilghman, of Philadelphia. Mr. Tilghman 
and his family occupied a cottage by the 
seashore on the Atlantic coast, where they 
spent a portion of each summer season. The 
cottage was situated so as to encounter the 
drift of the dry sand from the shore when a 
gtrong breeze was blowing. It was observed 
that the action of the sand on the glass 
resulted in frosting it. Tilghman’s atten- 
tion was also attracted to an old cannon 
used for firing salutes. He observed that 
the tovch-hole was worn into corrugations 
and much enlarged by the impinging of 
particles of sands at a high velocity against 
the metal. He experiniented in his 
laboratory and found that he had discovered 
a method of glass cutting not previously 
known. The discovery led to a further 
disclosure of the efficacy of the sand blast. 
It was found that by the sand blast old files 
were not only cleaned, but new edges were 
put upon the teeth stronger and sharper 
than the original. 

THE original Mother Goose, of nursery 
rhyme fame, was Miss Elizabeth Foster, 
who was born in Charlestown, Mass., in the 
year 1665. _ At the age of seventeen she be- 
came the wife of Isaac Goose, of Boston, a 
widower with ten children. She subse- 
quently had six children by him, making 
sixteen in the family. She had a wonder- 
ful talent for telling, children amusing 
stories in simple rhymes. Her daughter 
Elizabeth married a printer named Fleet. 
Their first child was a son, and Mrs, Goose, 
then a widow, was so overjoyed at haying a 
grandson that she went to her daughter's 
house and took almost sole charge of the 
babe. She sang to it day and night, driving 
her son-in-law nearly wild with her nursery 

. Fleet, who was a publisher in a 
pen 1 tg as well as a printer, finally pub- 
lished the rhymes of his mother-in-law in a 
small volume, in the year 1719, under the 
name of ‘Songs for the Nursery; or, 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children.” 
They at once became popular, and have 
taken the lead of all nursery literature from 
that time. Mother Goose died in the year 
1757, at the age of ninety-two years. 
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TENNYSON’S poem of ‘‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade ’”’ is founded upon incidents 
which happened at Balaklava during the 
Russian war, on September 25th, 1854. The 
attacking force was composed of the 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons, the Seventeenth 
Lancers, the Eleventh Hussars, commanded 
by Lord Cardigan ; the Eighth Hussars, and 
the Fourth Light Dragoons. The Russians 
were advancing in great strength to cut off 
the Turkish foree from the British. Lord 
Raglan sent an order to Lord Luean to 
advance; and Lord Luean, not understand- 
ing what was intended, applied to Captain 
Nolan, who brought the message, and Nolan 
replied, ‘‘ There, my lord, is your enemy.”’ 
Luean then gave orders to Lord Cardigan to 
attack, and the Light Brigade, composed of 
about (00 men, rode forward into the jaws 
of death. In twenty minutes 159 men were 
killed, 121 wounded, and 325 horses slain. 
Wheu Lord Cardigan rallied the seattered 
rempanis und said, ‘* My men, some one has 
blundered,’’ they replied, ‘‘ Never mind, 
my lord, we are ready to charge again if it 
is your lordship’s command.” 


Tuk famous Pitt diamond was purchased hy 
Thomas Piit, the grandfather of the first 
Ear} of Chatham, while Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras, in 1698. He hecame 
acquainted with a jewel merchant named 
Jamehund, who had for sale a diamond of 
great size. He asked £30,000 for it in the 
rough. It should, of course, have been 
bought on behalf of an association of busi 
ness men with whom Pitt was connected ; 
but he, seeing money in it, could not resist 
the temptation of making a private bargain. 
He became the possessor of the stone for 
the sumof £20,400, and he was quite satisfied 
that he had behaved honourably when he 
paid the man, who on his part was also 
content. But the diamond was known to be 
worth more than Jamchund had received, 
and the transaction gave rise to a great 
deal of gossip, which in no way decreased 
when, later on, Pitt had the stone cut in 
England, and sold it to the Regent ol 
France for £135,000. Even that enormous 
sum did not represent its true value. The 
stone was set in the royal crown of France, 
where it still remains, and it is valued at 
the present day at £480,000. It weighed 
410 carats in the rough, but the cutting 
reduced it to 136 carats. 


Most PeorLe Lopstbep.—The two sides of 
a person’s face are never alike. The eyes 
are out of line in two cases out of five, and 


one eye is stronger than the other in seven , 


persons out of ten. The right ear js also, 
asarule, higher than the left. Only one 
person in fifteen has perfect eyes, the 
largest percentage of defects prevailing 
among fair-haired people. Short sight is 
more common in town than amofig country 
folk, and of all people the Germans have 
the largest proportion of short-sighted per- 
sons. The erystalline lens of the eye is the 
one portion of the human body which con- 
tinues to increase in size throughout life 
and does not cease with the attainment of 
maturity. The smallest interval of sound can 
be better distinguished with one ear, than 
with both. The nails of two fingers fiever 
grow with the same rapidity, that of the 
middle finger growing the fastest, while that 
of the thumb grows the slowest. In fifty-four 
eases out of a hundred the left leg is 
stronger than the right. The bones of an 
average human male skeleton weigh twenty 
pounds ; those of a woman are six pounds 
lighter. That unruly member, the tongue 
of a woman, is,also smaller than that of a 
man, given a math and woman of equal size 
and weight. It may be appalling to reflect, 
but it is nevertheless trne, that the 
muscles of the human jaw exert a force of 
over five hundred pounds, 
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UNSEEN FIRES. 


By Errig ADELAIDE Row.LanDs. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Valentine Eyre is riding through a forest in Spain 
when his attention is arrested by the sight of 
the gipsy girl. Zitella. Valentine ascertains that 
she is betrothed to Hermann, a member of the 
wipsy bani and he would spare her if possible from 
a loveless marriage. He undertakes to adopt 
Zitella. and she is sent to England to be educated. 
Vaientine’s wife is reported dead, but in reality she 
still lives. Zitella’s education being completed she 
determines to use the inflnence of Valentine's 
position and power to further her own ambitious 
eads. Summoned to his father’s @eeth bed, 
Valentine learns that he has no right to any name 
but his mother’s, and the estates being entailed go 
to his brother Hermann. On his return home he 
finds that Zitella has fled, and he is now searching 
tor her abroad. His first impulse on meeting, her is 
to ‘ill her for her unfeithfniness. Valentine spares 
her life, however, only to be stabbed with his own 
digger and at the hand of Hermann. Meanwhile 
Churehill Penance bas fallen in love with the 


. beautiful Inez, and realises too late that he has 


been duped. He returns to England and endeavours 
to live down the memory of the past, and in dding 
so is helped by the kindly ministrations of the wife 
apd children of Valentine Eyre. Kowola, their 
daughter, has grown into a beautiful young girl. 
\vhat more natural than that the impressionable 
Churchill sheuld fall in love with her. Nothing has 
been heard of Valentine since the day he was 
wounded by Hermann and decoyed away, bué his 
friends have not forgotten him, and itis in a fear- 
fal changed condition that he is ultimately found. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SHE butier withdrew. The two 
x were alone together, and Zitella 
was the first to speak. 

‘*Hugo,”’ she said, ‘*my hus- 

- band *’—and the words were 
characteristic of the woman, .whose 
thoughts and actions were never impeded 
by seruples of any kind. 

The Marquis, however, was not now so 
ready to answer Zitella as he would have 
heen long years agg. His love for a pure, 
beautiful girl had made him loathe al! false- 
hood and sin. He stood now looking with 
troubled eyes out of a white face, at the 
embodiment of his old sin, not thonght on 
or regretted urtil that morning in which he 
had seen Romola in the woods at Lockesly 
Hall 

‘* Zitella,’’ he said, at last, in a faint, 
stammering voice, ‘‘ I did not expect to see 
you here! I came to see another person on 
very important business! ’’ 

‘* Perhaps I may be abie to help you, my 
husband!*’ said Zitella, as she motioned 
him to follow her into a little room on the 
left of the hall. 

Here, when the door was shut upon them, 
the Marquis looked at his companion, and 
wondered what had become of the brilliant 
beauty which had dazzled his eyes long 
years ago, but had not touched bis heart. 

Nothing now remained of Zitella’s charms 
but the large, dark eyes, which could. still 
assume any look at will, though insolence 
was their prevailing expression ; but in her 
face and features intemperance and paint 
had forestalled the ravages of time, and as 
he looked at her the Marquis shuddered, 
and loathed the memory of his early sin. 

“Well, my husband!” said Zitella, 
‘what can I say to express my pleasure at 
this unexpected meeting ?’’ And then, at 
last, the Marquis spoke— 

“Three times, Mrs. Eyre,’”’ he said, 
quietly, ‘‘ you have called me by a title 
which long ago we mutually decided did 
uot belong to me.”’ 

“1 was young and foolish,’ replied 
Zitella, assuming a soft expression ; and } 
was 80 ud that, when | thought you did 
not love me,and that I should be a burden 
on you, I let you go; but it was no separa- 
tion; as I now very well know, and you, 











who were really my husband long ago, 
must be my h nd to-day !*’ 

The Marquis thought of KRomola, but 
dared not give vent to the groan which 
rose from his heart; yet, in the depths pf 
his misery and degradation, there was one 
wgleam.of comfort from the thought that bis 
love for Romola had that day vowed itself 
to death for her sake. That day he had 
voluntarily given up the girl whose love he 
would never win; but instinct told him 
that, if he would help Romola to win back 
her lover, he must not mention her name 
to Zitela. 

“But you are married to another!’ he 
said, at last. “ Yon cannot wish, therefore, 
to proclaim to the world what must bring 
you disgrace, and perhaps worse ?”’ 

There was an angry glitter in Zitella’s 
eyes as she interrupted eagerly,-— 

** You would tell me that the sin of bigamy 
is punishable by law ; but 1 have not sinned, 
and 1 do not fear it. 1 married Valentine 
Eyre, believing you to be dead. I had 
heard of your death from the lips of 
one who professed to know you abroad, 
Whether he lied wilfully or not IT cannot 
say, nor does it make any difference. But 
though IT married Valentine Eyre,”’-eou- 
tinued Zitella, defiantly, ‘‘I never cared 
one jot for him, and if 1 wish to leave him 
now he dare not oppose me !”’ 

* But why should you wish to leave your 
husband, Mrs. Eyre ?’’ asked the Marquis, 
with every appearance of surprise, 
‘Valentine is rich and well-born, and, 
though a commoner, he stands higher than 
many men of title. I think,’’ he added 
‘* that there is no older name in all England 
than that of Byre; and where would you 
find a fairer home than Chevenage Court ? ”’ 

‘“*You talk to me as if I were a child, 
without heart or feeling!"’ exclaimed 
Zitella, passionately. ‘* Will the length of 
a pedigree, the splendour of a home, to 
which I have no right,satisfy me? Valen- 
tine Eyre is not my husband, and I hate 
him! You are my husband, and I love you. 
Voild tout, mon cher;’’ and Zitella made a 
gesture, half petulant, half pleading, with 
her plump jewelled hand. 

The Marquis looked at her, and felt in 
his heart the heaviness and nausea which 
sooner or later follows sin. But though 
he saw that Zitella would be a bitter foe 
to fight against, he did not fear her. Why 
should he, when she-eould not, by any 
possibility widen the gulf betwen himself 
and Romola? So, resolving to have done 
for ever with all falsehoof, he said, 
quietly.— 

** You have no right to love me, Zitella. 
And if the bond between you and Valentine } 
Kyre could be s@vered to-morrow you 
would not come td ihe as my wife, for I was 
never your husband, Zitella, | did you a 
cruel wrong long ago, when I took advan- 
of your youth and innocence to go through 
a mock ceremony of marriage with you. It 
was no priest, Zitella, who joined our 
hands, but a worthless scapegrace, ‘who 
did my work for a trifling sam of money,” 

For several minutes Zitella could not 
speak. Fierce, ungovernable rage choked 
her utterance, and sent a swift wave of 
érimson to her cheeks. y 

In the first sight of the man whom she 
had vainly sought for years she had thought 
her title of marchioness all but secure. 
Now the very tone of the Marquis's voice 
convineed her of his truth. And if hen 





hatred and anger could huve siain him, 


Egerton, Marquis of Eastshire, would not 
have outlived those moments. But Zitella 
was not one to give up without a struggle, 
and at last she hissed forth,— 

‘* Traitor ! And do you dare to tell me 
such a story? Do you think I will either 
believe.it or keep it secret? No, Marquis, 
the tale of the wrong you did me long ago 
shall be heard far and near; and even 
though my revenge on you may cost me my 
all, 1 shall not rest until it is complete!” 

‘*As you will,” replied the Marquis, 
indifferently. ‘* But let me tell you, Zitella, 
that this revenge which may injure you 
terribly cannot touch me. There is,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ surely_in all_the world-but one 
being for whose goo@ opinion 1 care, and 
she shall hear the whole story of my life 
from my own lips!’ 

** You love this woman!” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, fariously. 

** Yes, as the good love Heaven,’’ replied 
the Marquis, reverently. ‘* But you mis- 
take if you think 1 would dare to tell her 
of my love, or ask her to be mine.”’ He 
broke off with a sigh, and then added, in a 
different tone, ‘‘ However, it was not to 
talk of Jove that I came here to-day.” 

‘“Why did you come?’’ asked Ziteila, 
curiously $ and the Marquis replied,— 

‘*T heard that Mrs. Alingham was here, 
and 1 followed her, thinking that she might. 
be able to give me some information ceu- 
cerning the whereabouts of: my cousin, 
Churchill Penance.”’ ; 

** What do you want with him?’’ asked 
Zitella, who hated the young Englishman 
whom she had duped and betrayed long 
years ago. 

* T have an account to settle with him,"’ 
replied the Marquis ; and misunderstand- 
ing his words, Zitella replied eagerly,— 

** Then that cat who is now with my hus- 
band must be made to tell you all she 
knows, for Courchill,Penance is her friend. 
She wants him to marry this girl Romola, 
but he shall not if J can prevent it.. I hate 
Churchill Penance! And though I do not 
love Romola;she shall know that the man 
who would be her husband is her father’s 
murderer !’’ 

‘** Her father’s murderer!”’ repeated the 
Marquis, in amazement. ‘ What is this, 


Zitella? I do not undeYstand. Is not 
Romola Valentine Eyre’s daughter? And is 
not Valentine Eyre alive and well at this 
moment? '” 

A peculiar li the Spaniard’ s 
eyes as she" 


rane 

“Valentine Eyre has no child, and, as 
Mrs. Alingham knows, this girl and her 
brother are the children of Valentine Byre’s. 
brother Hermann, whom Churchill Penance 
wilfully shot at Florence twelve years ago 
in mistake for Valentine Byre. It was a 
mistake that cost me-dear,’’ she added, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ and I vowed ta pay. the assassii 
some day. Now, if you also hate him, you 
can settle my account with your own!”’ 

The Marquis made no reply, he was 
puzzling deeply over what he had just 
heard. He feit there was a mystery which 
could not be quickly fathomed ; but that 
there was falsehood and treachery he felt 
sure. 

He went back in memory to the time whe 
first he had made the acquaintance of 
Valentine Eyre. He could recall. no men- 
tion of the children in England; but that 
Romola and Juan were the son and daughter 
of Valentine Eyre he had no doubt, and 
that they were being disowned for some 
evil motive he was equally convinced. 

He determined to go quietly and eare-. 
fully to work, wae so frustrate the 
wie ed designs of Valentine Myre and his 
wife. 

Zitella mistook the Marquis’s. silen¢e for 
approval of her plans, and s0, in quite a 
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cordial tone, she pressed him to be her 
guest at Chevenage for a few nights, for in 
her swift, subtle fashion she argued that 
the best way to win the Marquis would be 
to get him to join hands with, her in one 
cause, 


| him so must 1. Her happiness is ali that I 
| vare for.” 
| **Romola‘'s happiness shall be secured,”’ 


| replied the Marquis, *‘even though the 


purchase is made with my life. [ shall 


** Oar mutual hatred of Churchill Penance continued, ‘‘and by the love I bear this 
is one link between us,” she suid to her- | Sweet and gentle girl | swear that I shall | th r nif 
self; ‘‘and tflam eaveful others will be | never rest until Churchill Penance has been | Zitella said, in her haughty insolent way— 


formed in time which will bind him te me 
firmly and for ever,"’ 

But Zitella forgot, when she entertained 
these thoughts, thata long and unrestrained 
indulgence in eating and drinking had 
greatly chilled her intellectual powers. 
However, when the Marquis accepted her 


invitation to remain, at Chevenage she saw | 


him already won, 

Mrs. Alingham could not tell the Marquis 
anything about Churehill Penance. She 
believed he had gone abroad, but she said 
plainly that she did not wish to mention 
his name, 

‘**He has broken my darling’s heart,’’ 
she inurmured, bitterly. 
he left her, but there can be nothing to 
explain away the fact. that he has been dis- 
honourable and heartless. He dcserted my 
child in the hoar when she stood in sorest 
need of his protection and love. It was a 
rae act, and I will never forgive 
vith. 

But when the Marquis had explained the 
whole cause of the separation Mrs. Aling- 
ham relented a little, and even longed to 


disease which 


| fowhd and all explained. “Then,'’ added the 
| Marquis, rather bitterly, ‘‘It will be for | 
| him to beg pardon of Romola, though I do to her to-morrow, bidding her to be here 
| not doubt that he will win it easily, even | 


| though he has taken the life from which 
| hers was drawn, and added to the wrong 
| the insult of a doubt in his lad ylove's 
| teuth.”’ 

| ** You have spoken most truly,-Marquis,”’ 


y™ Mrs. Alingham with deep. sadness ; 


‘* for a true woman when she loves will love | 


| to the death. No falsehood, no coldness, vo 


| eruelty will cure a woman of the deadly | 
love. Let the | 


is called 
sinner bot come to her fect, and she will 


. | pardon and kiss the hand that may have 
I know not why | strack her a most cruel blow ; and as unseen 


| fires burn best and longest, so those women 


love most truly who make no sign. Romola | 


| is one of these ; and thougn she has never 


| spoken to me of her love for Churchill | 
| Penance, 1 know that she woult die for | 


| him."” 


“She shall not die for him!’’ was the | 


Marquis’s emphatic rejoinder. ‘‘She shall 
| live: and for her sake Churchill Penance 
| must be made happy, though he is all un- 


CH ON WHICH VALENTINE BRYRE WAS LYING. 


| wrath of Heaven is turned aside by the 
| sight of that woman’s purity and her love!” 

The Marquis brought some gleam of hope 
| and comfort to Mrs. Alingham's heart with 
| these reassurances of happiness for the girl 


| leave Chevenage Court this very day,"’ be | they both loved; and, in fulfilment of his 


| words, he would have set out on his quest 
that very night; but that during dinner 


|; “*L wish Romola to come here and make 
my acquaintance. I shail send a message 


without delay !”’ 

“You forget that Romola is ill?"’ said 
| Mrs. Alingham. ‘She has laid in danger 
| of her life for weeks, and it will be long 
| before she is able to travel!’ 
| Zitella looked at the governess with a 
| contemptuous, insolent glance, as mach as 
| to say— 
| ‘** Who asked for your opinion—and why 
should you dare offer it unasked ! ” i 

Then, tossing her head, on which gleamed 
| the jewels which belonged by right to the 
} woman on whom she was heaping her scorn, 
| Zitella went on— 

‘*Pshaw ! Don't talk nonsense! I know 
exactly what is the matter with the girl, 
jand | have a few words to say which will 
make her quite well.’’ 

Mrs. Alingham said no more, but she cast 
|an apprehensive glanee at the Marquis, 
who immediately resolved to remain at 
| Chevenage Court, and at the same time to 
| prosecute his seareh for Churchill Penanee, 
| He would think of some means by which a 


see Churchill Penance, that ali might be put | worthy of such a priceless jewel. But I can | letter might reach the absent lover, and 
right, though she still thought that he had | understand now,” he added, bitterly, ‘why | bring him back, repentant and shame- 


been harsh and creel. 
“His achwas not that of a trué lover:"’ 


| Heaven so often forbears to visit the sins of 


some men. It is because an angel in haman 


| stricken, to the feet of his love. 
“Ido not covet one smile, one thought, 


she.said sotrowfully; ‘‘ but perhaps men guise stands between the guilty culprit and | which belongs of right to my rival,’’ said 
never love truly, and if my darling forgives the sword of the avenging angel, and the the Marquis, bitterly, ‘‘for my love ig 
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greater than his, and J would die a thousand 
deaths to bring Romola one throb of plea- 
sure ; but Ll will not leave her one moment 
exposed to the cruelty of that coarse, 
merciless woman.’’ , 

And a shudder passed over the Marquis 
as he saw Zitella raise and drain the glass 
which had been filled and refilled three 
times. He scorned and loathed himself for 
sitting at this woman’s table, even though 
he was there for Romola’s sake; and then 
he looked from the wife to the husband, and 
wondered if it was Zitella’s evil. influence 


alone which had caused Valentine Eyre to” 


change so much for the worse during the 
past twelve years. 

The same thought had come to Mrs. Aling- 
ham’s mind, bringing with it such agony 
that, when dinner was over, the governess 
hastened to the poorly-furnished apartment 
which had been assigned to her ; and there 
dropping the mask which she had worn even 
in solitude through sixteen long years, Celia 
Eyre, Mrs. Alingham no lounger, prostrated 
herself on the ground, and poured forth the 
anguish of her soul in wild tears and 
words, 

‘*Oh, Heaven!’’ she wailed, *‘ tell me 
what is right to do! How can I punish this 
man who has been exposed to temptation 
through my act? And if he is guilty, what 
aml? For had I remained his wife all this 
evil would never have come about. But 
whether I love him, o? love him not, I must 
dono more wrong, and if I feel that it is 
right to fight for my children against my 
husband I must fight for them; but oh, 
Heaven! help me to do what is right, and 
to conquer! ”’ 

So Mrs, Alingham wept and waited through 
many long hours, dgploring her error, and 
imploring Heaven’s aid in proof of his 
pardon. She remembered the arguments 
which good old De. Maynard had used long 
ago to dissuade her of the step which she 
had resolved through blind pride and anger. 

The very tones of her friend's voice came 
back to her, and his look, as he had told her 
that falsehood and deception never had but 
an evil harvest; and now the evil had 
come, and was about to fall, not on herself 
only, bat on her lovely, innocent child. 

But it must not fall! With burning tears 
Celia cried out that Heaven would not beso 
unjast as to punish Romola for her mother's 
Sin. 

But though she thought and prayed for 
some way of escape from the dangers 
which encompassed ber, it never oecured to 
the unhappy woman that a way might be 
found if she were boldly to confront 
Valentine Kyre and prove his falsehood, 
with the acknowledgement that she was his 
true and lawful wife, Bat even had such a 
thought come to Celia she would have 
received it with shriaking heart, and only 
acted upon it when all else had failed. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis, after much 
thought, had decided to send a letter to 
Churehill’s club in London. There were 
several well-known clubs of which he knew 
that his cousin was a member; and from 
any of these he thought that a letter might 
be forwarded to Churchill's present address, 
for it did not seem to him at all likely that 
his kinsman would have cut himself off from 
all communion with the world. 

In purseance, therefore, with this 
resolve, the Marquis spent the whole night 
in the writing of a letter to Churchill 
Penance. 

Tt began with a full explanation of all 
that had passed between the Marquis and 
Romola. And then the writer passed on to 
the girl’s illness, dweliing on it in words 
which were meant to pierce the reader’s 
heart with a two-edged sword; for the 
Marquis was bat human, and he might 
well be forgiven for hating a man who 
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had so slighted a love which he, the 
Marquis, would have given his very life to 
possess for one moment; but, for Romola’s 
sake, the Marquis would make Churchill 
happy. 

‘+ And because of her,’’ he said to himself, 
“T will not strike Churchill Penance as 
deeply as he deserves to be struck for his 
unmanly doubts and cowardly desertion of 
the girl to whom he had pledged ‘his love 
and faith.’’ 

But the letter could scarcely have been 
more wounding, for every word was a 
dagger-thrust; and it ended up with the 
story with which Hermann had deceived 
Mrs. Alingham, and Churchill was made to 
understand that he was, in very deed, the 
assassin of Romola's father. 

A few days passed, during which this 
letter was travelling from London on tlie 
track of Churchill Penance; and the Mar- 
quis was at Chevenage Court, waiting for 
the moment in which Romola should require 
his help and protection, 

She arrived at last, but at the first sight 
of her the Marquis’s heart died within 
him. ; 

** As well,’ he told himself, bitterly, *‘ he 
might hope to raise a gathered lily and set 
it once more on the stem from which it had 
been plucked as to hope that he could bring 
any healing to Romola.” She had not only 
been plucked, but trampled upon, and as 
her heart was broken, it seemed te the 
Marquis that she must die. 

‘*She must die !’’ he repeated again and 
again, as he looked at the sweet, stricken 
face and eyelids, which drooped, and had no 
care or strength to raise themselves. 

It broke his heart to look at that crashed 
flower, and made him. long to kill Churchill 
Penance ; but, for the girl's sake, he fore- 
bore from even breathing a curse upon his 
rival, 

But sad as it was to look at Romola in 
her illness and pain, it was joy compared to 
the torture of being shut out from her 
altogether; and this soon happened, for 
Romola had a relapse of the fever a few 
days after her arrival at Chevenage. And 
once again her young life trembled in the 
balance ; and even such rancorous hatred 
and malice as Zitella’s was driven back 
before the sight of the sick girl’s face, and 
the sound of her piteous cries for her absent 
and estranged lover. 

Mrs. Alingham remained at Chevenage 
Court, and nursed her child night and day. 
Never for rest or slumber did she leave her 
for one moment; and Zitella, thinking that 
death would snatch her victim from her 
grasp, allowed her fierce desire of ven- 
geance to slumber awhile. 

lf RNomola lived she could torture her 
by-and-by, and meanwhile she consoled her- 
self with her air eastles, her dresses, and 
her wine, of which she drank far too freely, 
and under the influence of which she was 
wont to confide wildly to the Marqnis that 
Romola had done her no wrong, but she 
hated her as she hated all women who were 
beautiful and beloved. 

She would also declare that Valentine 
Eyre, her husband, was in her power, and 
she had but to speak the word which 
should compass his ruin, 

All of which provided the Marquis with 
food for much anxious thought. 


CHAPTER XXT, 


CHURCHILL PeNANc# left England, vow- 
ing never to return to it again. In the 
depths of his misery and despair he said 
that he would find some quarter of the 
globe where the face of a woman should 
never come before him. 

He would reach some uninhabited island 
in far-off seas, where solitude would in time 


make him mad; and then, and only then, 
would he forget his love for Romola and 
her eruel falsehood to him. 


He thought of his mother; but thought 
he loved her, and though his heart bled for 
her as he pictured her grief; still the con- 
sideration was not strong enough to turn 
him ‘aside from his cruel and selfish pur- 
pose, which in his blind wrath and pain 
appeared to him a coarse which could only 
hurt himself, and perhaps his mother, for a 
time. 

“My poor little mother!’’ said the 
weary, angry man; “ but is it not best that 
she should learn to think of me as dead? 
Then her pain will cease, and as time heals 
such wounds as common loss, she will learn 
to fo me, and be all the happier because 
I shali no longer be there to be a continua! 
source of anxiety and disappointment to 
her. -And as for Romola,’’. here Churchi!! 
laughed bitterly, ‘‘ of course, she will 
marry the Marquis of Eastshire, and live 
happy for ever. after, as the fairy tale books 
say; and sometimes, no donbt, my lady 

Marchioness will amuse herself with recol- 
tections of her old discarded lover. She 
will tell her noble husband what a foo! she 
made of Churchill Penance, and boast that 
he would have died for her lightest ~word.’’ 

So, with such bitter, self-destroying 
thoughts as these, Churchill Penance turned 
his back on England and civilisation, as he 
thought for ever; and under a feigned 
name he managed to find a berth in a trad- 
ing vessel which was about to undertake a 
voyage round the world. 

‘*¥rom this vessel,’’ thought Churchill 
Penance, ‘‘ I will surely find some spot in 
which I may end my days apart from all 
communion with my fellow creatures!”’ 
and so he his self-imposed torture by 
repulsing al) who ventured to address hin ; 
but at the end of a few weeks Churchill 
found himself punished for his misanthropy ; 
for, instead of a desert island, he found 
himself landed in a seaport town on the 
coast of Spain. 

A terrible-fever had fallen upon him, and 
the captain of the ship had sent him on 
shore ; and here, in this overcrowded town, 
Churehill Penance must have died but for 
the kindness of one human-hearted man 
And by some strange working of fate his 
good Samaritan was none other than 
Martin, who had faithfully adhered to his 
resolve that he would never return to 
England until he had fathomed the mystery 
which, he felt convinced, enshrouded the 
ate of his master, Valentine Eyre. 

So Martin had spent his time and the 
money which he had sayed in wandering 
through Southern lands until poverty over- 
took him, and then he settled down in a 
seaport towh, and for gain took to an 
occupation which had been one of the 
pastimes of a comparatively prosperous 
boyhood. 

It was a very humble occupation, being 
merely the manufacture of fishing nets ; 
but Martin seemed to have a talent for 
making money, and very: soon he was s0 
well off that he took a little house for him- 
self, and making it his bead-quartérs 
resumed, at intervals, his search for his 
master, in which, though always unsuccess 
ful, he was never discouraged, for he told 
himself that Valentine Eyre and he must 
meet a last. But the years went by, and 
when Martin was beginning to think that 
he must resign his fondly-cherished hope, 
fate stepped in and accomplished all in her 
own unalterable way. 

Martin was now an old man ; his hair was 
white, and his sight dim to what it used to 
be. But when a man called John Stevens 
was brought into his house Martin reeog- 
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“ Whatever bas brought him to this is no 
affair of mine; but what he did for my 
master once I’li do for him now!”’ 

And so Martin put his sick guest into his 
own bed, and having sent for a doctor 
prepared himself to nurse Churchill 
Penance until he should be quite well. 

But long before that day arrived Martin 
found reason to congratulate himself on his 
humanity, for as he listened to his patient's 
fevered cries of Romola and Valentine 
Eyre, he thought to himself that, with 
Churchill’s illness, the mystery which 
enveloped his master must come to an end. 

One evening, a8 Martin sat at the window 
of the sick room watching a great red 
sun dying above the ocean, he heard his 
patient utter his mother’s name in frequent, 
broken sentences ; and this set the old man 
thinking, first of his own mother, who was 
linked with the happiest memories of his 
childhood, and then of poor little Mrs. 
Penance, who would be weeping out her 
heart away in England for some w rd of her 
absent son. 

“Thave never seen the lady,’’ said 
Martin, to himself, as the sick man’s voice 
rang through the room, “ but that is not 
needful to tell me how she is mourning at 
this moment; fur, bless my heart, all 
mothers are alike, and what son would be 
loved if it wasn’t Mr. Penance ?’’ 

So, while Martin nursed the sick man, he 
thought pitifully of the mother away in 
England, until it suddenly occurred to him, 
like an inspiration, that he ought to write 
to Mrs. Penance and inform her of her son’s 
situation, und once there, the idea took a 
firm hold of Martin’s mind. 

But many days. passed before Martin 
acted upon this idea, for there was more 
than one consideration which prevented bis 
doing so. First of all he did not know 
where Mrs, Penance lived ; but, when this 
diflieulty had been smoothed away by the 
suggestion of some well-known club in 
London, from which the letter would be 
surely forwarded, Valence still hesitated, 
because he shrank from being the one to 
strike death to a mother’s heart; for in 
these days Churchill was so ill that it 
seemed as if Mrs. Penance could only 
reach Spain to find her son dying or 
dead. 

At the end of a few days, however, there 
was a favourable crisis, and from that day 
Churchill began slowly but surely to mend ; 
and one day he was so well that Valence 
could scareely refrain from a shout of joy. 
But he found a safer vent for his feelings in 
a letter to Mrs. Penance, which, when 
written, was directed to a club in London, 
of whieh, to Martin’s certain knowledge, 
Churchill Penance had once been a 
mewber, ‘ 

That letter, written in such hope, was 
crossed on its homeward way by one Which 
had been travelling from one to another of 
Churchill's old haunts. It was the letter 
penned by the Marquis, and it reached its 
proper destination, one day, when Martin 

was beginning to entertain grave doubts 
ra gg patient would ever recover his lost 
ealth. 

At the sight of an English letter, all 
covered with foreign post-marks, the 
faithful Martin felt his eyes grow dim with 
a rush of emotion which would have done 
credit to a man of nobler birth. He held 
the envelope away from him, while his hand 
shook as he. gazed as at some strange thing, 
“Churchill Penance, Esq.,’’ he read, ‘* Care 
of Mr. Martin.’’ And then followed the 
name and number of the house and town, 
though how the letter had found its owner 
out Martin could not then imagine ; but. he 
learned afterwards that it was due to the 
captain of the trading vessel who had 
brought Churchill here some weeks ago. 
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“Heaven grant there is some good news 
in this!” said Martin, breathlessly. 
‘* Somehow I feel as if there is,’’ and then 
with lightened heart the good creature 
carried the letter to Churehill, who took it 
listlessly, as a thing which could not 
possibly contain anything to interest him. 

Martin withdrew without a word, but his 
anxiety would not let him go far away ; and 
50, hovering about the next room, he con- 
ceived the idea of watching his patient’s 
face through the door, which stood a little 
way ajar between them. 

He saw Churchill Penaffee just glance at 
the envelope, and then lay aside the letter 
unopened, and Martin felt his heart sink as 
he looked ; for a thing that was received 
with such indifference, could not be, in his 
opinion, a harbinger of good. 

But this did not last long,for Martin pre- 
sently saw Churchill take up and open the 
letter; and in the first glance at the 
contents his pale, weary face underwent 
such a sudden and marvellous change that 
Martin did not know whether be ought 
to ery out for joy, or tremble for fear. 

He decided however before many minutes 
were passed ; for as Churchill read on his 
face grew ashen white, as if a sword had 
suddenly pierced him. The paper shook in 
his thin hands,‘and heart-wrung cries came 
from his lirs, until Martin could searcely 
restrain his anxiety. At length, as if 
wnable to bear more, Churchill dropped 
the paper to the floor, and sat for a moment 
stock and still as a stone; then, as his 
hands went up, and his head fell forward, 
Martin rushed to his side, to find that his 
patient had fainted, and to reproach him- 
self bitterly for his want of caution. 


~ 


* ok ok * 

It would be impossible to paint the dark- 
ness of the days during which Romola lay 
once more in the shadow of death. 

The Marquis, who had not even the con- 
solation of being allowed to enter the sick 
room, would not believe that the grim 
reaper was nigh at hand. 

He wandered in the woods round Cheven- 
age Court, and saw the stately trees decked 
in their fairest beauty, the meadows and 
fields laden with the ripening harvest, and 
he cried out that his love must not dic. 

It was impossible that delight could die 
a sudden death ; and how could the world 
go on when the most beautiful young life 
had ceased to be? The birds must cease to 
sing, the sun to shine, when Romola was 
no more, but it could not be that she was 
going. to die. A thousand, nay, ten 
thousand timés a day the Marquis would 
ery out against this darkening of all light 
and hope upon earth, for to him Romola 
was the world. His love had grown to 
such a height as this. Romola was his 
light, his star, his one hope upon earth, 
and with her life his must end then. Ten 
thousand times a day, in some solitary part 
of the dense, green woods the man would 
fall on his knees, pray with heart and soul 
that he might be allowed to die in this 
young girl’s stead, or at least before her. 

And in the darkened chamber a mother 
was keeping breathless watch over the 
child who had never been so precious as 
now}; and as she watched and told herself 
that it would be doubly, trebly hard to give 
back her child to the grave from which she 
had snatched her a few day ago, Mrs. 
Alingham almost cursed the man for whose 
sake she was now reaping all this sorrow 
and pain. And if Hermann had had any 
chance of forebearance from Mrs. Alingham 
he lost it in these days. 

But Romola did not die, though the days 
were long, and the struggle fierce. She 
escal with her life, but the last harvest 





in England had been carried home and 
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stored before the sick girl was able to 
leave her room. 

But she lived, and though he might not 
see her this was joy enough to turn the 
Marquis'’s brain. 

He heard that Romola would live, and 
rushed away to a solitary spot to pour out 
his thanks to Heaven for a mercy he did 
not deserve. 

‘Heaven has granted me this boon for 
Romola’s sake ! '’ said the Marquis from his 
hearfi; and then he wandered about in 
solitude for several days, avoiding all 
companionship because of Zitella, who 
would, he dreamed, read’kis secret in his 
face, and visit her jealous fury on the 
helpless object of his love. 

One day Romola lay on a couch in the 
window, which had been opened so that 
the sweet morning breeze might blow on 
her colourless face and aching brow, 
round which her shorn tresses were begin- 
ning to grow once more in tiny silken 
rings, that lay like jet on the veined 
marble skin 

The very dumb things in the room might 
have found a voice to cry out for sorrow 
of Romola, whose attitude and mien 
betokened a” sadness deeper and darker 
than that of death. 

Her pale hands lay folded on her breast 
like those of a dead maiden, and on the 
table by her side lay a bouyuet of exquisite 
white flowers, the rarest and costliest that 
eould be procured. 

The Marquis had sent them in, accom- 
panied by a note containing words the 
tenderest and most respectful which the 
heart of a hopeless lover could convey ; 
but though the flowers filled the room with 
their, delicate fragrance the sick girl had 
never raised her weary lids to reward the 
Marquis with one glance at his beautiful 
gift. How could she look at fiowers when 
the hope of her whole life was utterly 
dead ? 

Even when a step fell beside her couch 
Ronola did not open her eyes, though she 
tried to swile, thinking it was Mrs. Aling- 
ham who stood by her conch, Then, turn- 
ing her head on the pillow she said 
wearily,—- 

** How slowly the day wears on, Nounie! 
Iam go tired of time, and it seems hours 
since I got up. Oh! when will night 
come—deep dark night? J long for night, 
and a rest that will be as death!’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, child ! ’’ replied a voice with 


a cruel, hard ring in ft, ‘** You are too 
young to talk such rubbish. You must 


give it up and get well, or people will say 
that you are breaking your heart for your 
father’s murderer.”’ 

Poor little Romola’s heart was already 
almost beyond the consciousness of pain, 
but she stretched out her small, wasted 
hands as if to ward off some terrible thing ; 
and then forcing herself to open her eyes, 
she turned them in wide terror on Ziteila, 
who returned her regard with a hateful 
look, 

‘‘ What do you mean, Mrs. Eyre? "’ asked’ 
RNomola, faintly. 

Zitella hesitated for a moment, not from 
scruples of pity or remorse, bat because, 
though it was still early in the day, her 
brain was already clouded with wine, and 
she scarcely knew how to wing her cruel 
shaft. But after a brief silence she replied, 
with a coarse laugh,— 

‘*Oh, I thought you would not require 
any telling to know who I meant. But it’s 
that precious Churchill Penance who made 
you an orphan twélve years ago, and now 
would have broken your heart if your uncle 
had not turned up at a lucky moment and 
put an end to his wicked plans ”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?” gasped Romola, 
faintly, not daring to believe that she had 
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heard aright. ‘‘OQh, Heaven!’' she went 
on, ‘‘ what is it? Am I so weak or so mad 
that I cannot understand you ?” 

Zitella lauged harshly. 


**You mist ask that Mrs. Alingham of 
yours to explain it all to you,’’ she said, in 
hard tones ‘for I cannot trouble myself ; 
though why you did not hear it all long 
ago I can't imagine. But now 1 have only 
this much to say, child, that I’m your 
uncle’s wife, aud mistress here; and, 


though I mean to be kind to you, I tell you. 


plainly that 1 can’t stand any moping and 
moaning. It's dull enough here, Heaven 
knows, without having a love-siek girl for 
my constant companion. So, if you and I 
are to agrec, you had better make up your 
mind to forget Churchill Penance, though I 
don't think you'll want to think of him 
when you know that he is your father’s 
murderer ! ”’ 

With these cruel words Zitella swept 
away, leaving Romola too stunned and 
shocked for feeling. But when the last 
rustle of the Spaniard’s silken robe had 
been heard in the corridor the recoil came, 
and sharp and bitter beyond all power of 
description were the tortures that Romola 
endured. 

But the girl's feelings were at first all 
centred in anger against this woman who 
had come with wanton cruelty to insult and 
stab her heart. 

Hot, fierce anger it was that in its first 
moments gave Romola strength to rise on 
her couch, and pour forth passionate 
denunciations of Zitella. 

‘*How dared she ! how dared she !”' 
cried the girl. ‘‘How dared she come to 
me with this false wicked story ! Churchill 
Penance, my friend, my love—wicked, a 
murderer! Oh! no,no! It is this woman 
who is cruel and wicked! Why did I not 
tell her so? Why did I listen to her? Oh! 
Heaven!” the poor child’s voice rose in 
the agony of her heart to a piercing ery. 
**Oh ! Heaven! why am 1 left alone, unpro- 
tected? Is there no one to help me? ”’ 

Here the poor child’s false strength 
failed her as suddenly as it had come, and 
she sank back upon the pillows white and 
trembling, like a lily-leaf in a storm-wind. 
Then, when her grief and helpless terror 
had reached its height, the door opened, 
and she heard a quick step and a tender 
voice, 

‘*l am here, Miss De Nanaz, Romola, to 
help, to protect and be your friend, if you 
would let one who would die to serve you 
claim that title.”’ 

** You ?”’ ejaculated the girl, in surprise; 
for she had opened her eyes, and that 
— fell upon the Marquis, who was now 

neeling by her couch. 

** Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘ It is for your sake 
only that I am here, in this house. 
promised that I would bring your lover 
back to you, and if he lives on this earth I 
will keep my word. But I remained here, 
fearing you might want protection; and 
now, when I heard that woman speaking to 
you as she did just_now, I knew that I had 
done righit.”” —_- 

Romola’s eyes flashed, and her pale 
cheeks flushed. Her anger was returning, 
and with it the false strength which 
enabled her to say, in clear ringing tones,— 

“You heard that woman insult me, and 
revile the man I love. Well, you know 
Churchill Penance; and as you say you 
would serve me, you can doso now by saying 
that woman's story is a wicked falsehood. 
That Churchill Penance, my lover, is a true 
man, and not what she called him.’’ 

“She called him a murderer’ replied 
the Marquis, and then he paused. A terrible 
temptation had assailed him, and for a 
moment he looked it almost longingly in 
the face. 





Why could he not now win favour for 
himself by denouncing Churchill Penance ? 

If this story was true who could call him 
dishonourable for vindicating the truth, 
and should he shrink from trying to win 
Romola ? 

True, there were follies, errors in his 
past life; but was he as unworthy as the 
man who had committed a crime ? 

“Why do you not answer me?” asked 
Romola, feverishly, almost fiercely ; and as 
he looked into her dark eyes the Marquis 
started back. 

He was saved. In the clear depths of 
the girl's eyes he had seen everything 
which made the thoughts which assailed 
him so black and foul that he turned from 
them once for all in shuddering horror. 

‘Why do you not speak?’ repeated 
Romola. ‘‘ Your silence is like the con- 
firmation of that woman’s cruel lie! ’’ 

The Marquis took the poor child's hand 
in his, and said, gently,— 

‘* Forgive me, Romola! I was thi:.king 
in what words I might tell you that though 
Valentine Eyre and his wife have written 
proofs to show that Churchill Penance is 
your father’s murderer 1 do not-—believe 
the story, and I never will. I have written 
to Churchill; and when the letter reaches 
him I have not the faintest doubt that he 
will write denying every word of your 
uncle’s story."’ 

Romola was silent for a moment, and 
from the whiteness of her face, and the 
sudden drooping of her head, the Marquis 
thought she had swooned; but when his 
arm would have supported her she raised 
her eyes to his, saying, with choking 
sobs,— 

**Oh, how happy you have made me !— 
how happy! I ecannot-thank you; bat J 
shall bless you for these words to the last 
hour of my life!"’ 

**You will not,’’ replied the Marquis, 
brokenly, ‘* when you know how strongly ] 
was tempted to speak differently. I love 
you, Romola, and it was hard to help the 
man who has won your heart; but, thank 
Heaven, I did it!” 

‘“‘Thank Heaven! indeed,’’ replied 
Romola, with deep emotion; ‘for now, 
though I may never love you as you de- 
serve to be loved, I shall always think of 
you as the noblest man that breathes. Oh, 
you have made me happy ! I feel quite well. 
I can bear anything now ; but understand,”’ 
she added, gravely, ‘‘ that even if you had 
told me this woman’s story was true I 
would not have believed it; and even 
though I were convinced of its truth, and 
my heart «were broken, I would have gone 
on loving Churchill all the same; but still I 
am glad that you proved yourself so 
noble !’’ 

“It is you who have made me noble,” 
replied the Marquis, and raising the young 
girl's hand he pressed on it a kiss of such 
reverence that even Churchill must have 
seen it withont one jealous pang. 

~ * * * * 


‘*You have been kindness itself to me, 
my friend, biif it would have been better 
had you allowed me to die, though I will 
not wrong you by supposing that you would 
have done so had you known who and what 
I am.”’ 

The words were wrung from Churchill 
Penance, but they won no other answer 
than an earnest look from Martin; and 
leaning back in his chair the sick man hid 
his face in his hands, and groaned aloud in 
very bitterness. 

‘*Good heavens! '’ he exclaimed at last, 
in broken accents, ‘‘ if men keep silence as 
to what I am;°’ and then, drawing down 


his fever-wasted hands, Churchill Penance 
turned a white, wan face to Martin’s, and 
went on, ‘‘Do you know what lam? A 





murderer, and not only that, but the mur- 
derer of a man whose life shonid have been 
sacred in my eyes!” 

He paused, and turned away his face for 
a moment; but, instead of looking horror- 
stricken and incredulous, Martin's coun- 
tenance lighted up as ifagleam of eager 
sunshine had kindled it, and the voice in 
which he echoed ‘those words, ‘fa mur- 
derer,’’ was almost joyful. 

‘* Yes, a murderer,’’ repeated Churchill 
Penance, in a tone whose pain was impos- 
sible to deseribe. ‘* Ah, Martin, you are 
shocked, incredulous, but if you knew the 
name of him who fell by my hand, even your 
charity could not withstand the horror of 
the discovery. You would turn from we 
with hatred and curses.’’ 

**] don’t think I should, sir,’’ replied 
Martin, ewpbatieally. ‘* For I don’t call it 
murder when a life is taken in the heat of 
passion, when, maybe, a hasty word has 
been spoken, and so the deed is done, sir. 
And though I don’t stand up for murder, | 
would not be the one to call you or any 
other man-by a harsh name ; and Um think- 
ing if the dead could come back he'd be the 
first to clasp your hand and say you'd done 
no more than he'd have done in your 
place,”’ 

Here Martin paused rather abruptly, as 
if it had suddenly occurred to him that he 
was not very coherent; Cburchill said 
sadly,— 

‘* You jadge me mercifally, ‘Martin ; but 
if I were to tell you that it was one you 
loved whom I bad murdered you would look 
at the matter in a different Jight.”’ 

“Well, try me, sir, and see if I will,” 
was the eager rejoinder; and Charchill 
gazed at his companion in puzzled silence 
for a few moments; then, as new light 
began to break in upon -him, he exclaimed 
faintly,— 

‘“Is it possible, Martin, that you know 
all, and, knowing it, that: you can look in 
kindness on the murderer of your master 
and the father of my own dear love?” 

‘*Valentine Eyre!'’ cried Martin, and 
his face _grew.crimson with excitement, 
then deadly pale, and he sprang to his fect 
and cleuched Churchill’s hand between his 
own trembling ones. ‘‘ Valentine Eyre!’ 
he repeated wildly. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake 
tell me all about it; tell me where and 
when this deed was done.”’ 

Churchill Penance withdrew his hand 
from the other man’s grasp, and dropping 
his head upon his arms groaned aloud,— 

“<7 knew, Martin,”’ he said at last, ‘‘ that 
this knowledge would embitter you against 
me. Who will condemn me if not you, who 
loved your master with no common love? 
But remember, it was tot of my own will 
that I sought your kindness, or came unde! 
your roof. But, Martin, I am bewildered 
and weak, and this sudden news has 
confused my brain. It seems it was not 
your master, Valentine re, whom | shoi 
in Florence, but a brother of his, and 
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Romola’s father, but I cannot speak of it,” 
he added witha bitter groan. ‘‘ There is 
the letter ; you can read all!” 

Martin needed no second bidding, and 
for neafly aqnarter of an hour there was 
dead silence in the room ; but at length, at 
a sudden exclamation from his companion, 
Churchill looked up. 

“Well,” he said, sadly, ‘‘ you see what l 
am now ?” a, 

“ Lgee, sir,’ cried Martin, breathlessly, 
“that we have been made the victims of as 
foul a trick as ever was played. You are 
po assassin, Mr. Cburehill Penance, for 
the man you fired at in Florence lives this 
day, and as sure as there is a Heaven he 
shall answer for my master, Valentine 
Eyre!”’ 


a” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MARTIN Jonged to set ont in search of his 
master, but he would not leave his invalid 
guest. 

‘*No, no, sir,"’ said he, when pressed by 
Churchill Penance to lose no time, “ this is 
a matter which wants a good deal of 
thinking wut, so that we may lose no time 
in a false move ; and until you are better I 
do not mean to stir ;,and then perhaps, sir, 
you will help me in the search,” 

‘* With my life!’’ was Churebill’s grave 
rejoinder. ‘* You must hot forget that the 
discovery of Valentine Eyre is a matter of 
life and death to me.”’ 

So the days went by, and sick and sad as 
he was, Churebilhcould not help smiling at 
the many devices which Martin invented to 
relieve the enforeed inactivity which, 
without occupation, would have been more 
than he could bear. 

Sueh extraordinary things as Martin 
seemed suddenly to deem perfectly neces- 
sary to his patient’s recovery, and all 
these had to be procured from a distance, 
so that the faithful creature spent the 
greater part of every day on foot. - 

And during the absence of his nurse an 
host Churehill poufed out his wholesheart 
in a letter to Romola, telling her all the 
past, and imploring her forgiveness for the 
cruel mistake which had Ted him to mis- 
judge and leave her, 

He urged no plea for himself, and did not 
even allude te his dangerous illness. But 
many copies were written and destroyed 
again befere Churchill could feel that he 
had sufficiently pourtrayed the remorse and 
misery of his heart. 

At length, however, the letter was on its 
way to England, and then Churchill noticed 
a sudden change in the demeanour of 
Martin, Instead of being restless, as he 
had been for the last two or three days, 
Martin seemed absorbed in thought, and 
would remain sitting for hours by the 
table, with his head on, his hands, appar- 
ently quite heedless of all that was passing 
around him, and there seemed a chance 
that the invalid’s real needs would now be 
forgotten. 

This extraordinary state of things lasted 
for three days, and then all was explained, 
for Martin, wh» had been that morning 
even more depressed than usual, suddenly 
started from his seat, exclaiming,— 

“Sir, may ({ ask if you believe in 
dreams ? ”’ 

Churebill smiled at the intensity of the 
Man's Manner, and then replied,— : 
: in some dreams. But why do you 

‘* Because, sir, I have had the same dream 
now for the last three nights; and, if 
visions wasn’t a thing of the past I'd say 
as how mine was one. But listen, sir, and 
il tell you how mine came about,” and 
then, after a slight pause, Martin went 
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“It was Wednesday night, sir, that I lay 
down without any more notion of sleep 
than I have this moment, and immediately 
T went of inta a dream, in which I re- 


Jago-street, Number 11, Rio San Vogez’ 
and when I awoke’in tho morning | 
couldn’t get rid of the words,”’ continued 
Martin. ‘They rang‘in my mind all day, 
and when night came on there they were 
again, and last night the same. Now, sir, 
you are looking doubtful at me, and [ know 
what you'll say, that with my thoughts 
always dwelling on my master, if was only 
natural I should dream of him. But T never 
heard of St. Jago-street at Rio San Vogez, 
nor did I think of the place one way or 
another until I had that dream, and so I 
think, sir, you must confess that there is 
something out of the common in it.’’ 

Churchill smiled again. “He did not think 
that there was anything strange or woncer- 
ful in the dream, for-which he was able to 
account in a most natural way. 

Rio San Vogez, he knew, was the last 
place in which Martin had geen his master, 
and if was only to be expected that the 
town would recur to the man's memory in 
this anxious time. But out of pity and 
kindness. Churchill forbore from a dis- 
couraging word, and only said, quietiy,— 

** 1 donot believe in such dreams, Martin, 
but at the same time I have heard of them 
being realised before now : avd I think that 
our first step ought to be directed to Rio 
San Vogez. Therefore to-morrow I propose 
that we start on our voyage of discovery, 
for I am now quite well.’’ 

And Martin, in the impatience of his 
heart, was only too glad to take his patient 
at his word, and full of the most savguine 
hopes for the result of their journey, be 
began at once to make preparations for the 
morrow’'s start. 

* * * * * 


Once more it was the town of Rio San 
Vogez, and in the earliest dawn of morning 
a woman was abroad in the streets seeming, 
as she moved along, to resemble more the 
gliding shadow of night thana living human 
presence. -The skirt of her sombre black 
garment made no sound on the pavement, 
and her step was that of velvet. She was 
very. tall, and her slender form was attired 
in the plain gown and long cloak of a Sister 
of Charity. A large ugly bonnet completed 
the melancholy effect of this garb, and from 
it a long veil was thrown back, revealing a 
fate pale and high-bred, with finely-formed 
features, but neither of youth vor gladness, 
for these had succumbed to the same hand 
which had changed the once radiant hair to 
silver whiteness. 

This woman was known in Rio San Vogez 
as Sister Bertha, of the Convent of St. 
Catherine’s. But twelve years ago she was 
Blanche Hastings, a queen of London 
society, who played with men's hearts 
without pity or seruple. 

An ice queen, people had called the fair 
beauty, and Lady Fitzroy said that the title 
was well deserved, and as Blanche refused 
one brijliant offer after another, she hegan 
to grow very impatient, telling her protegée, 
in an indignant way, that if she did not take 
care, she would Jet her last chance go by 
and have to resign herself to old maiden- 
hood, to all of which Blanche had listened 
with her chilly smile, and gone on refusing 
offers which not another woman in London 
but would have accepted gladly ; and then, 
when Lady Fitzroy was beginning to de- 
spair, Blanche suddenly electrified London 
society by accepting a umn old enough to be 
her grandfather. 

True, he was a peer of the realm, but 
beyond this fact and the length of his rent- 
roll there was nothing to recommend Lord ) 
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was, report said, very wicked, but Blanche 
Hastings had accepted him, and gifts and 
congratulations poured in on the bride-elect 
from near and far. While Lady Fitzroy 
rejoiced, and forgot her anger against that 
abominable Zitella Czarvas, as she called 
ihe girl whom Valentine Eyre would have 
marricd, but her ladyship did not think it 
strange that Blanche Hastings had accepted 
the wicked old peer on the very day on 
which Valentine Eyre had fled from London 
to learn forgetfulness of Zitella in far-off 
lands. 

But poor Lady Fitzroy was doomed to 
another and far more bitter failure of her 
hopes, for while the preparations for the 
marriage went on, and gifts and good 
wishes poured in, Blanche Hastings 
suddenly disappeared, only leaving a line 
to say that her engagement was broken off, 
and in a few days she would write and 
explain all. 

Jn a few days, the very day on which the 
wedding ought to have taken place the 
promised letter arrived, and having read it 
Lady Fitzroy put it in the tive with a solemn 
vow that Blanche’s name should never 
again cross her lips, for in that letter 
Blanche had declared herself dead to the 
world for ever. 

She had, she said, embraced the faith of 
the Chureh of Rome, and had devoted her 
future life and the fortune of which she 
was. mistress to the Convent of St. 
Catherine’s 

Lady Fitzroy was not only angry and dis- 
appointed when this news came, for she had 
loved Blanche dearly, and it caused her 
bitter pain to think that in a moment of 
madness the young girl should have thrown 
away her life. 

Knowing the strength of Blanche’s will, 
Lady Fitzroy thought that every appeal 
would be wasted, and so she made none ; 
but had she guessed the truth, she would 
not have rested until she had snatched the 
| girl back from the living gruve to which 
she had consigned herself; but Lady 
Fitzroy never dreamed that poor Bianche’s 
life was a torture because of one despairing 
ery which rang ever in her ears,— 

** Zitella ! Zitella! Zitella!”’ 

It was the vain hope that in a life of hard 
and ceaseless penance she might forget 
Valentine Eyre which had driven Blanche 
from the world, which, with all her 
outward coldness and seeming disdain, she 
had passionately loved. 

Vain hope. Blanche soon learned that her 
atonement was all in vain as far as Valen- 
tine Eyre was concerned. 

Night and day his bitter “7 rang in her 
ears. Night and day his white, stricken 
face rose before her as she had scen it in 
| the hour when he discovered Zitella’s 
falsehood, the hour in which Blanche had 
first understood clearly that she might 
sooner cause the seas to pass away 
than she could win the love of Valentine 





re. 

But she might forget him, she thought, 
and so she accepted the wicked old Earl, 
and in a month she was kneeling on the 
stone floorof her conyent cell; but while 
she repeated wildly the prayers which the 
priest had taught her, her heart was 
erying out more bitterly than ever for 
forgiveness from Valentine Eyre, and 
to-day, after twelve years of harsh dis- 
cipline of prayers, and penitence, and 
fasting, her heart knows no other cry, while 
the sisters of her convent, and the sick 
and poor among whom her life is spent 
think that there is none so utterly dead to 
the world as Sister Bertha. 

They make a great mistake, as Blanche 
knows, and when the stern abbess speaks a 
word of praise, the unhappy woman turns 





Clonsard. He was old, he was ugly; he 





away to hide a smile of bitter scorn. 
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Valentine Esre, living or dead, is still 
hor world, and her heart, because of him, 
can never be at rest, bnt she feels a sort of 
contemptuous pity for those whom she has 
so easily deceived. 

‘* Why did I not marry the old Ear)?” 
said Blanche to herself, as she paced the 
street of Ric San Vogez. ‘ The penance of 
the world would have been every whit as 
hard as this, and had there been any hope 
of oblivion I should have found it there.”’ 

But it was the hope of one day learning 
something of Valentine Hyre which had 
directed Blanche's steps to Spain, for thts 
was the country that he loved, and 
naturally she thought he would fly to it for 
consolation from his sorrow ; and so, 
though long years passed without bringing 
any fulfilment of her hope, Blanche was 
still upheld ia her dreary work among the 
sick and poor by the thought that one day 
she should meet Valentine Eyre, and having 
told the wrong she had done-thim, win 
forgiveness from his lips, and perhaps hear 
that time had healed his sorrow. 

** Zitella was utterly nnworthy of him,” 
said Blanche, to herself; “‘ but that does 
not make my guilt less, and if I could look 
on his face and hear him say that the evil 
was over, I could gladly die in that 
moment.” 

Ar this moment Blanche heard a sudden 
step beside her, and, turning, she saw two 
persons, one of whom asked if she would 
direct them to St. Jago-street. 

““T am going there,"' replied Blanche, 
who by this question had been quickly 
recalled to the realities of life in a moment. 
She was.once more Sister Bertha, without 
human hopes or longings ; and as stitch she 
proceeded to guide the two strangers, who 
as they listened to her words, cast looks 
full of excitement on one another. 

‘*It is a very bad quarter of the town,”’ 
said Sister Bertha, referring to the destina- 
tion of all three, ‘‘Perhaps you do not 
know,”’ she continued, “that a dreadful 
fever is raging there at present, and that 
is the reason why I am on my way thither, 
for my life is given to the nursing of the 
sick.”’ 

“Oh, sir, you hear this lady!’ said 
Martin, for the strangers were none other 
than Churchill Penanee and his humble 
friend. ‘‘She says the place is full of 
fever, and if so, 1 must not allow you to go 
on.’ 

‘* What a brave woman can do I do not 
mean to shrink from!'’ replied Churchill, 
moving forward, 

‘* Ah, you mistake, itis my duty,’’ replied 
Blanche, turning to him with a grave, sad 
staile. ** My life is given up to this work, 
and there are none to muurn me if I fall il ; 

but it cannot be so with you,’’ she added, 
looking on the Englishman’s handsome face. 
‘* There must be those who would grieve 
bitterly were any evil to befall you.” 

“There are those who would grieve 
were I to behave like a coward,’ replied 
Churchill. “But Ll also have a duty to 
fulfil, which is as sacred as yours, and I 
must not shrink from it! ’’ 

But here Martin stepped forward, en- 
treating Blanche to dissuade Churchill 
from so rash and unnecessary a step as he 
was taking. 

‘*Lady,’’ said he, in Spanish, ‘ this 
gentleman has been very ill, and as Provi- 
dence led him to me, I feel answerable for 
his safety. If he gets a relapse of the 
fever, from which he has just recovered, 
I shall never cease to upbraid myself; and 
there is nothing,’’ added Martin, ‘* to be 
gained by his~ coming with me to this 
fever-stricken place.’’ 

Blanche heard the man with patience, 
and her face softened as she listened. She 
Jooked at him, and wondered what memory 
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his countenance recalled. She glanced 
from him to Churchill, but in his face there 
was nothing familiar, Then she returned 
to the ex-valet, saying, gently,— 4 

**T willdo what I can to inffnence your 
friend ; but surely you are English, and if 
sol would rather hear, you speak in the 
language, for it is my own.” 

‘Tam English, madam,’’ replied Martin, 
respectfully, and then he also began to 
find something familiar in the face of the 
nun, who had turned to Churchill, and, in 
fulfilment of her promise, was endeavour- 
ing to dissuade him from coming any 
further; but all her entreaties were in 
vain, and seeing that she only strengthened 
the young man’s resolve, she at length de- 
sisted from ber arguments, and the trio 
moved forward. — 

** { trust there are no friends of yours in 
this fever-stricken part of the town ? ’’ said 
Blanche to Martian, whose anxiety and 
impatience grew more apparent with every 
step. 

‘“Oh, madam,’’ replied the ex-valet, 
‘*that remains to be proved. Iam seeki 
a friend who has been lost for years, and 
would gladly find him here, for I have been 
seeking him in vain for the past twelve 
years.’’ 

“Ah, how I pity you,’ exclaimed 
Blanche ; and the pang which shot through 
her heart as she thought of her own 
sorrow, gave her face an expression which 
was nothing less than heavenly. ‘Iam so 
sorry-for you,’’ she went on, ‘‘on account 
of your long waiting, and I hope, from wy 
heart, that you may find your friend. But 
1 know nearly all in this town,’’ she con- 
tinued gently, ‘‘ and if you will confide to 
me the name of him for-whom you are seek- 
ing, I may be able to help you?”’ 

‘*T thank you, madam,” replied Martin, 
‘‘ and though I fear you cannot help me, I 
will tell you ali. It is my master for whom 
I am seeking—my master, who, as I firmly 
believe, was made away with by some foul 
means twelve years ago, in this very town, 
and if you lived here then, madam, you may 
have heard his name, which was Valentine 
Eyre.’’ 

"As Martin pronounced thé name a ery of 
pain broke from Blanche’s pale lips, and 
seeing her sway to and fro Churchill sprang 
forward to save her from a fall, but she 
steadied herself, saying calmly,— 

‘*No do not fear, I shall not faint; but I 
have been shocked, that is all, for 1 knew 
Valentine Eyre long ago, when I livei in 
the world as Blanche Hastings. Now lI 
know,’’ she added, turning to Valence, 
‘‘why your face puzzled me, for I must 
have seen you in London when your master 
was engaged to Miss Ozarvas, but,’’ with a 
sudden change of manner, ‘“‘I must not 
forget that Iam no longer Miss Hastings, 
but Sister Bertha and my place is among 
the sick and suffering,’ so, with a sup- 
pressed sigh of weariness or pain, Blanche 
moved forward and was followed in silence 
by the two men, until at last they turned 
into a dark,.narrow street, and having 
paused before a doorway, Blanche turned 
to her companions, and said,— 

‘* This is St. Jago-street, and here I must 
leave you, for there is a man laid down 
with fever within these walls. Perhaps he 
is already dead. I hope not,’’ and then, 
pushing in the door, which was not 
fastened in any way, the Sister of Mercy 
entered the gloomy dwelling, leaving the 
men standing in the street. 

No sooner, however, had Blanche left 
them, then Martin turned to Churchill, 
saying in an oxcited tone,— 

**Look sir, look at the door! Itis 
marked with the ‘Number 11,’ and it is in 
that house that we shall learn what has 





Churchill could not help feeling a thrill 
of excitement as he remembered how and 
why they had come to Rio San Vogez, still 
he told himself that there was nothing in 
Martin's dream. The meeting with an old 
friend of Valentine Eyre’s, and the number 
on the door, was merely a coincidence, bu: 
for all that it was very strange. 

‘* What shall we do ?’’ he asked at length, 
and without hesitation. Martin replied ,—- 

“ Wait here, sir, until Miss Hastings 
comes out again, and then she may help us 
further. Oh!” he coutinned with a burst 
of feeling ; ‘‘ I remember her closely now, 
though until she spoke of my master I 
eould not think who she was, sir. She 
used to be the mest beautiful Jady-in Lon 
don, and it was always known that she 
loved my master. Jf he had married her,” 
added-Martin with a sigh,™‘ how different 
everything might have been! ’’ 

Churchill was on the point of saying that 
it was not yet too late to retrieve matters, 
but he remembered that Blanche had called 
herself 2 consecrated woman, and he won- 
dered if the vows which bound her were 
irrevocable, 

He remembered also that Valentine Eyre 
was not yet found, ‘and so his thoughts 
slipped back to Romola and England, Nor 
did he know what a length of time had 
passed until once more Blanche made her 
appearance in the street, and one look at 
her white face and wild eyes told those 
who were waiting for her that something 
very strange and shocking had happened. 

The two men looked first at the pale, 
trembling woman and then at one another ; 
but as one name broke from the lips of 
both, Blanche stepped up to Martin, and 
laying her thin, white hand on his arm, 
said in a voice that was broken with 
emotion,— 

‘* Yes, my friend, the hour that you and I 
have lived for has come at last for Valen- 
tine Eyre is here! ”’ 

For one moment Martin looked at Blanche 
with dull, pained unbelief in his eyes, and 
it seemed as if he would implore her not to 
be s6 cruekas to mock him with sucha 
tale; but even his dazed shocked senses 
must have gathered from the face which 

zed into his own that the words he had 

eard were true, for as he tried to speak 

the poor man reeled to and fro, and put up 
both bis hands as if in some hope of steady- 
ing himself or recalling his seattered 
senses, and then the name of his master 
was sbrieked forth ; and before Churchill 
could collect himself sufficiently to spring 
to the poor man’s assistance, Martin hac 
reeled more violently than before, and 
fallen to the ground. 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 1979. Back 
Nos. aan be obtained through any newsagent.) 








THE EARTH AND MEN, 

A little sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 

And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 
So simple is the earth we tread, 

So qnick with love and life her frame ; 
Ten thousand years haye dawned and fie, 

And still her magic is the same, 


A little love, a little trust— 

A soft impulse, asudden dream-- 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream, 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy! 
Ten thousand years since it began, 
Have left it younger than a boy. 





become of my master !’’ 
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Society 

Tar King ‘always proclaims himself a 
practical farmer, and he is keeping up that 
reputation, for even in the midst of his 

ressing affairs of State he finds time to 
look after his farms, both in Norfolk and 
Berkshire. The Royal shorthorns are cele- 
brated, and so are another class of animal 
known as ** Black Berkshires.’’ The Devons 
are kept at the Norfolk farm, while the 
Home farm at Windsor boasts the short- 
horns, and the Dutch farm shelters the 
Herefords. The farm at Bagshot is supplied 
with mixed cattle. 

Tue late Queen also took a great interest 
in ber country produce of all kinds and was 
very exact in everything connected. with 
them, even to the extent of instructing her 
pailiffs at Windsor to. pay poll tax to Prince 
Christian, Ranger of the Great Park, if by 
chance any of her Majesty’s cattle strayed 
out of their own enclosure on to forbidden 
ground. 

WHEN a Sovereign takes up quarters at 
Holyrood the services of a high Royal 
Household official, the Hereditary Usher of 
the White Rod, are called for. At present 
the office is practically in abeyance, it 
being nominally held by the representatives 
of the late Misses Walker, of Dramsheugh. 
These ladies left funds to bnild the mag- 
nificent Episco) eathedral in Edin- 
burgh. Their father, Sir Patrick Walker, 
the last holder of the post of Usher of the 
White Rod, was in active attendance on 
George IV. when that monarch visited 
Holyrood in 1822, It is rumoured in Edin- 
burgh that when King Edward holds Court 
in Holyrood Palace a deputy usher will be 
specially appointed to wait on him. 

ip the King pays an early visit to the 
young Marguis of Bute, as rumour has it 

e will,anany stories will be revived of the 
old coolness between his grandparents and 
Queen Victoria, arising from the affair of 
his great-aunt, Lady Flora Hastings. Car- 
diff Castle, which once showed drawn blinds 
when the Royal yacht was in the Bay, will 
celebrate a visit from Edward VII. with as 
great a gaiety as is permitted to a castle in 
the midst of a busy town. The young Mar- 
quis who, before his recent Eastern travels. 
had an audience of the King, has himself 
Royal blood in his veins, being a descen- 
dant of King Robert Bruce. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, who is 
now on a visit to her husband’s relations at 

Schwerin, is gens in the handsome 
modern villa that replaces the magnificent 
lace erected in 1629 by the famous 
Yallenstein, but destroyed by the French 
over a hundred years ago. e gardens 
are famous throughout Germany, and so is 
the neighbouring cathedral, rarely visited 
by tou » but well worth seeing, being 
one of themost magnificent Gothic churches 
in North Germany. The group formed by 
the cathedral and palace rising from the 
water is very striking and picturesque, 
especially when seen by sunset. 

THE Queen of Italy never goes out at all 
now, but keeps entirely to the Quirinal 
Palace in Rome. The rooms which are being 
got ready for the expected baby are those 
which were occupied by the late King 
Humbert ered. ergy Magherita when they 
were first. ed ; but no one has lived in 
them lately. The King and Queen chose 
them especially, and everything in the way 
of papers, paint and decurations have been 
selected by them. Every town in Italy has 
offered a cradle for the new baby; but it 
will occupy a most beautiful upholstered 
— a yey ee oat the head 
nur a ish. @ layette, 
which is a Mtoe aga and costly one, is 
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Statistics | 
It is interesting to compare ow war | 
casualty statistics with those of a much | 
greater conflict-——the Franeo-German War, | 
im which millions of combatants were 

engaged. Up to the end of April the Bocr | 
War, which began in October 1899, resulted 
in the reduction of the service by over | 
18,500 men, while the total deaths in South | 
Africa, from all causes, have amounted to | 
15,000 officers and men. On the other hand, | 
according to official German figures, the | 
founding of the German Empire in 1870-71 | 
cost the lives of over 43,000 officers and | 
men, or nearly three times as mauy as the 

defence of ovr South African Empire has | 
entailed upon us—-so far. Of these 43,101 

German officers and mon, 17,255 were killed | 
outright in battle, or more than fovr times | 
our corresponding figure; while 10,506 

died in hospital of wounds (compared with 

our 1,345), and 15,340 died in hospital of | 
disease; as compared with our 9,180 deaths 
of the same kind. The total Joss of tNe 

Germans in the French War was. less than | 
the number who, according to Livy, were | 
killed ontright at the battle of Cannm, and | 
is not much more than four times as | 
many as the French Jost by disease in | 
Madagascar. 


| 


A Purpose in Life. 


It is probably true to say, speaking | 
generally, writes Mrs. Creighton, that up | 
till a few years ago the object of most girls’ 

lives was to get married. That was what | 
every one considered that they existed | 
for ; they accepted the view, and did their | 
best, with tho help of parents and friends, | 


to achieve the object, and, if they did not 
sueceed, were apt to be considered failures 
by themselves and others. Now, in a 
certain section of society at least, marriage 
seems to bo out of fashion. Husband- 
hanting, whether on the part of mothers or 
daurhters, is considered a vulgar pursuit, 
and in many cases the whole question of 
marriage is ignored. What has taken its 
place as the object of a girl's life? Lam not 
sure whether they could give it a more 


i dignified name than tho desire te have a 
|} good time. 1 wonder how far this Is an 


| improvement on the old object. Personally 


Tam very much in favour of matrimony, 
nnd ib scems to me that it is just as desir- 
thle for mep as for women. itis difieulf 
for the nature of either man or woman to 


| develop all its possibilities alone: marriage 


is necessary for the completion of the 
haman being. tt is, of course, true that 
there ave great opportunities in tke single 
life, and ther? is some work to be done in 
the serviee of mankind which only the 
single man or woman can do. It is fortunate 
that it shonld be so, sinee circumstances 
compel many to remain single. The single 
lif is always the more diffieullt, and rare 


| gifts of unselfishness are needed to prevent 


the character suffering from it. Men and 
women alike, as arule, reach their fullest 
development through married life; but il 


| does not follow from this that marriage 
| should be the object of a woman's lile, 
| while it is only an accident in 


. man’s life. 
A man is something else besides a husband, 
and a woman would be all the better wife 
if she were something cise besides a wife. 
Hence it is a great pity to make marriage 
the sole object of a girl’s life, though ou 
the whole it seems to me almost a better 
object than the modern one of having a good 
time. 











You wish the Best? 


-__- -— _ 


Certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Preparations 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTRIFICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 





They have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals 
and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 





BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS. 
Ilustrated List Post Free on Apply ation, 





F, C. CALVERT & CO. 
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Facetiz. 


SELP-TavGsT.—'‘* Learning the cornet, is 
he? Who's his teacher?’ ‘* He bas none. 
He's his own tooter.”’ 


Youna Lapy: “Is warm -water and 
oatmeal good for the complexion ?’’ 
Doctor: **Oh, no. 1t should boil twenty 


minutes.’ t 

NEW BoARDER: ‘tI didn’t sleep well last 
night.'’ Mrs. Slimdiet: ‘‘ Strange bed, 1 
presnme.’’ New boarder: ** Yes, strangest 
bed 1 ever slept in.’’ 

‘“*My dear,” said Growells, “you are 
simply talking nonsense.’’ ‘‘! know it,’ 
replied his better half, *‘ but it's because I 
want you to understand what I say.” 

A Wonpervcet Docron.—'* They say my 
cousin is a wonderful doctor.’* ‘* You bet 
he is! I swallowed a nickel the other day 
and he made me cougli up two dollars.”’ 

His . FkeBLENESS.-~—‘* 1 told Uinele Simon 
that he was getting too old and feeble. to 


attend to business.’”” ‘** Did he take it 

kindly?’ ‘*He threw me out” of ,his 

office.” ad 
But, O8, THE FuN!—Phil Ossifer: 


" Young man, a rolling stone gathers no 
moss.’’ Mr. Flitabout: ‘‘ Oh, I know, Phil, 
but think what a deuced lively time it has 
rolling !”’ 


De Cash: ‘‘I see you have taken a 
partner.” De Curb: ‘Yes; [had to. A 
man can’t keep a suburban residence 
supplied with servants and attend to 
business, too.” 


Why Ser Discarpep Him.-— * Don't 
despair, Edward, even if father does say 
you'll be young enough to marry five years 
from now.”’ ~* Ob, I don’t care for myself, 
but how about you? "’ 


THe Ups And Downs.—Old Gentleman : 
‘How aml to know that you are not 
marrying my daughter for my money?” 
Suitor: ‘*And how am I to know that you 
won't fail inside‘of a year? ”’ 


BaD ALL AROUND.—Hoax: ‘ see there's 
a prospect of another strike in the 
anthracite region. That will be bad for the 
coal buyer.’”? Joax: * Yes; and it'll be 
bad for the coal buyer’s coal cellar.” 


A HELPMaATE.—Interested Party: “* And 
so you are married now, Lydia? I hope 
your husband is a good provider.’’ The 
Bride: ‘** Peed he is, missus! He got me 
three new places to wash at last week.” 

No NEED OF ALARM.—Mistress: ‘* It ap- 
pears tome that you are entertaining a 
good many eallers in the kitchen’? New 
Girl: ‘* Yes'm; bnt yeh need’nt be scared, 
mum. I ain’t goin’ to marry any of ’em.”’ 

MILKMAN: ‘‘ Strange thing just happened 
up my way. A woman has been ailing a 
long time, and yesterday they found that 
she'd had a live bullfrog in her stomach,’’ 
Housekeeper: ‘‘ Did she take milk of you?’’ 

Housk Acent: “I've got a house that 
will suit you now; perfect gem, beautiful 
suburban place, and only five minutes to 


the station.’"’ Mr. Suburb (a man of 
experience): ‘*Does the bicycle go with 
it?’’ 


PETTED WiFE: ‘‘ This old-fashioned chair 
is delightfully antique, bat very uncom- 
fortable. I don’t see how your mother 
could like it.'’ Husband (mildly): ‘I 
presume she was usually tired when she 
sat down.”’ 


NerrHeER Ong THING Nok THE OTHER.— 
Hoax: * He claims to be very swell, but 
he’s rather ordinary, isn’t he?"  Joax: 
** Yes; he’s like the meat in a sandwich. 
He’s just between the upper crust and the 
under: bred,”’ 





Give rv Trg. everday: Man: 
ing the price you ask, it seems to me that 
this Jot is very small.’’ Western Man: 
** But you must remember that this is a new 
town, and growing like all possessed. That 
lot is young yet.”’ 

THE PURSUING ScHoLaR.— ‘* Is your son 
pursuing the usual studies ?”’ inquired the 
Visitor. ‘* Yes,"’ answered Farmer Corn- 
tossell ; * he’s still pursuin’ ‘em, an’ from 
what I kin hear withoat much show of 
ketchin’ up to ’em."’ 

Jinks: ‘*Hello! Well, Iswan! Studying 


a hook of ‘etiquette, eh?" Old Graff: 
“Yep.”" Jinks: ** Want to learn how to 


treat folks politely, ch?’’ Old Gruff: 
“Naw. Want to find out whether folks are 
treating me politely.’ 

DAUGHTER: ‘I just read in a paper that 
girls who Jearn to play the cornet, clarionet, 
flate or trombone, develop the prettiest 
little dimples in their cheeks that——”’ 
Father: **-Yes: bat think of the wrinkles 
¢hey develop in everybody else.”’ 

STRANGER (glancing up from the paper) : 
‘* They've had. another big fire in Boston, } 
see.’ Old lady. (waiting for a train): 
‘* Well, I don’t wonder. I s'pose by the 
time the firemen can find ticir way to the 
place, the building is burned down.” 


To LEAVE OFr SMOKING.—Miss Lafin: 
“What has become of Mr, Clay?’’ Mr. 
Rand: ‘‘He has taken employment in a 
powder mill for six months.’’ Miss Lufin: 
* How strange!’’ Mr. Rand: ‘‘ Not atall. 
He wished to break himself of smoking.”’ 

Wuy TREY PaArrepv.—‘' Why did they 
break off the engagement?’” ‘‘I don’t 
know. J] saw a pained expression cross his 
face one night when she asked him if Joan 
of Are was Noah’s wife; but, of course, a 
trivial thing like that: wouldn't cause it.’’ 


AFKAW or Noruyxc.—Castomer ; “ Didn't 
you tell me this horse was afraid of noth- 


ing?”’ Dealer: ‘* That’s just what I said.’ 
Customer: ‘‘ Why, he shies at his own 
shadow.’’ Dealer: ‘‘ Well, a shadow is 


about.as near nothing as anything I know 
of.” 


Srcu i Fame.—Afiable Stranger: ‘I 
can’t help thinking I have scen your picture 
somewhere in the newspapers,’’ Hon. Mr. 
Greatman: ‘‘ Oh, no doubt, no doubt. It’s 
often been published.’’ Stranger: ‘“ Then 
I was not mistaken. What were you cared 
of ?’’ 

Nor at ALL Lazy.—Housekeeper : *‘ Why 
don't you go to work, you lazy vagabond ?”’ 
Tramp: ‘‘lazy,mum? Do you call a man 
wot tramps from here to Scotland an’ back, 
year in and year out, lazy? I think, 
mum, gents like me displays considerable 
energy.”’ 

Mr. SLIMPURSE: ‘‘ People say that a 
young couple can get along very nicely 
nowadays on asmall income, if the—er— 
wife is of a practical turn of mind.” 
Sweet Girl: ‘*Oh, I’m reat practical. My 
favourite piano piece is an imitation of the 
spinning wheel.” 


Wary THEY Went EsrRty.—‘‘ What’s all 
that crowd of women over there at 
Bargen’s ?’’ *“* Shoppers, who read Bargen's 
‘ad.’’’ ** But that’s an wnusually large 
crowd for so early in the, morning.’’ ‘1 
know, but the ‘ ad.’ said: ‘Come early and 
avoid the crowd.’ ’’ 

Not EnovcH Men.—‘‘ Say!” cried the 
first longshoreman, “‘ ain’t ye got any better 
sense than to be smokin’ while we've hand- 
lin’ these kegs of powder? Don't ye know 
there was an explosion last week that 
blowed up a dozen men?”’ Faith,”’ 
replied Cassidy, ‘‘ that cud never happen 
here.’ ‘‘Why not?’’ ‘* Bekase there’s 
only two av us workin’ here.” 


** Consider- 


| 


| and contemptible. 





Helpful Talks 


THE EDITOR. 


The Reditor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. ' 

All letters mest giwe the name ond addres 
of the writers, not for publication, but as « 
guarantee of good faith. 





PATERSON.—To restore the bright tint ot 
black Jaee which looks rusty, soak it in for 
some hours in a solution of vinegar and 
water—two tablespoonfuls of the former to 
a pint of the latter is about the-—right pro- 
portion; then rinse in cold coffee, and iron 
while damp between two picces of flannel. 


CLARA.—It is considered extremely bad 
taste for a husband to habitually display 
lover-like endearment for his wife in the 
presence of company, and repeatedly ad 
dress her as ‘‘ my dear,”’ ‘‘ my darling,” «c, 
It has often been suspected that such 
couples quarrel like cats when they are in 
the privacy of their homes. 


ANNA,-—The old violin you possess, made 
in Mittenwald, Bavaria, in 1669, is probably 
a very, valuable instrument. You may he 
able to ascertain its value by showing it to 
a competent and conscientious judge of 
such articles. Before disposing of it, it 
would be prudent td get the opinions of two 
or three judges, who are not acquainted 
with each other. 


BLANCHE.—It is said that mahogany furni- 
ture which has become slightly clouded 
or stained may have its polish restored by 
the use of a dressing made by mixing four 
tablespoonfals of turpentine with four of 
sweet oil, adding one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and ten drops of. ammonifi. Shake 
thoroughly before applying and rub it in 
vigorously with a piece of woollen cloth. 

ReJjeCTED.—AIl intimate association be- 
tween you and the lady having ceased, on 
account of her marriage with another, she 
is, of GOurse, anxious to possess and destroy 
the letters she wrote to you when you were 
lovers. To retain the letters after she has 
requested their return would be unmaanly 
I can understand your 
desire to be vindictive becanse she has 
chosen a more acceptable suitor; but it 
would be cowardly to endeavour to 
humiliate her by exhibiting her letters to 
apy one, They were intended only for you, 
and no other person should be permitted to 
learn of their existence. Be a man, and 
show that you do not seek a mean revenge 
by retaining the correspondence which 
exhibits the passionate utterances of an 
imprudent girl. 
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Mars. AustrN.-—Calm reasoning with your 
idle and dissolute son might result in 


enabling him to see his deplorable conduct’ 


in its trae light. He mast indeed be 
depraved when he is willing to sabsist at 
your expense, when you have so little to 
spare, shunning work, and appearing fre- 
quently under the influence of intoxicants. 
There is no one more worthless in a 
community than an idle, dissolute young 
man, who is content to forever remain a 
drone and a vagabond, a disgrace to himsclt 
and his family. 


A Suv¥ERER, — Perhaps the following 
recipe for rheumatic liniment will aid you : 
Olive oil, spirits of camphor and chloro- 
form, of each two ounces; sassafras oil, 
oie teaspoonful, First add the oi! of sassa- 
fras to the olive oil, then the spirits of 
camphor, and shake well before putting in 
the chloroform. Shake thoroughly before 
using. Keep the vessel corked as much as 
possible, as the chloroform evaporates 
rapidly when the bottle is open. Apply 
three or four times daily, rubbing it int» 
theaffected part with the hand. ’ 


K. Howrer.—The f@llowing recipe for 
outdoor whitewash.is recommended : Slake 
half a bushel of lime with boiling water, 
keeping it covered during the process. 
Strain it and adda peck of salt, dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice, put into boiling water and boiled to a 
thin paste; half-a-pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, and a pound of clean glue, 
dissolved in warm ‘water ; mix these well 
together, and let the mixture stand for 
several days. Keep the wash thus prepared 
in a kettle or portable furnace, and put it 
on as hot as possible, with cither painters’ 
or whitewash brushes. 


LADY Fortesevs,—Ktiquette on board of 
a ship during a voyage is. about the same as 
prevails on shore, A lady's good sense 
should tell her what to do and what to 
avoid. There are times when the gentle- 
men consider the deck their own property, 
and lounge about there in costames which 
are hardly suited for the society of ladies. 
As a rule it is not customary for ladies ona 
yoyage to appear earlier than eight o'clock 
in the morning; after that honr they can 
make themselves as much at home as they 
please there. The most lady-like way of 
dressing on a long voyage is to wear what 
will attract the least attention. 


HovsEwi¥e.—There can be no “‘ boss’’ in 
a wisely-regulated matrimonial firm. The 
husband and the wife ought to possess co- 
ordinate powers in the m ment of the 
family and of thé home. It is the prero- 
gative of the wife to regulate and direct 
the internal affairs of the house, and if she 
be a wise and prudenj woman, she will give 
her husband little cause for fault-finding. 

‘hen the wife provides the money neces- 
sary for household expenses, as in the case 
yon cite, there is reason for her assuming 
full authority ; but even then she should 
consult with her matrimonial partner in 
important matters, and by cool argument 
endeavor to win his assent to proposed 
¢ . In this way conflict will often be 
averted. When the husband is the provider, 
and, after a calm discussion, they cannot 
agree upon a pro measure, it is his 
right, as the h of the house, to direct 
matters according to his judgment. When 
it is borne in mind that no. person is 
infallible, the prudent husband or wife v ill 
bot always insist wpon having his or her 
way in matters which concern the welfare 
of both, and will be disposed to make 
Proper concessions to the other.. Thus the 
current of matrimonial life may be made 
Smooth amd placid, and exasperating dis- 
agreements avoided. 





ANNIz.--It is unwise of you tomourn over 
the rude treatment of such a shallow- 


Mrained fellow. In my opinion he was 


never really in love with you, and the lady 
to whom he has transferred his attentions 
will soon discover that he is utterly un- 
‘worthy of any young woman's estimation. 
Show your contempt for him by indifference, 
and conceal your regret by endeavouring to 
be even more cheerful than you were when 
he was a visitor at your home. 


Mavup.—To rid yourself of the inconveni- 
ence wash the face frequently with warm 
water, using castile soap and a coarse Turk- 
ish towel. To prevent them you must observe 
hygienic rules. Carefulness in regard to 
diet is essential, The fewer sweets and 
the less pastry eaten the hetter for the 
skin. Those who consume rich. foods are 
more likely to be troubled with flesh worms 
than Those who eat wholesome, plain food. 
Rich soups, highly-seasoned dishes and 
cheese should be avoided, and in their places 
plenty of fresh v bles and fruits should 
be partaken of, and anything likely to cause 
indigestion shunned, for this is often the 
cause of flesh worms. 


A PERPLEXED MAIbEN.—If your esteemed 
friend bas not the good judgment and dis- 
errtion “to go home at a reasonable hour in 
the evening, and is also so dense that he 
cannot understand a hint, your only course 
is to speak plainty, and tell him that you do 
not desire him to extend his visits to so 
late an bour, and that either he must yield 
to your wishes and curtail them somewhat, 
or he must desist from calling at all. A 
young woman in your position cannot be too 
prudent ; you cannot set conventionalities 
at defiance without running a great risk of 
béing misunderstood. If the young man 
had a really unselfish regard for you be 
would not make it necessary for you to 
speak to him on the subject at all. 


AN Unuappy Wire.—You admit that your 
husband possesses merits far above the 
average: that be is conscientious, of 
regular habits, industrious, sober, and a 
good father. Yet you declare that you are 
unhappy because the smell of burning 
tobacco is extremely offensive to you, and 
he insists on smoking in his home. You 
should endeavour to overcome your dislike 
for tobacco smoke; and _ he, -considering 
your aversion for the weed, shonld have one 
room where he can enjoy his cigar un- 
disturbed. There is very little reason for 
unhappiness on your part. Thank Heaven 
that smoking is your husband’s chief fault. 
You ought to be able to endure that. Is it 
certain that his wife is so angelic that she 
is faultless ? Remember the advice of Lady 
Burton, the wife of Sir Richard Burton, the 
explorer. She once thus expressed herself : 
‘* Always allow your husband to smoke ; for 
if you do not, some other woman will,” 


MAupDE.—According to your own frank 
statement, you have been extremely silly, 
and permitted your silliness to verge iuto 
rashness. You began the flirtation with 
the expectation of having some amusement 
at the young man’s expense. In a few 
months your slight regard warmed into 
fondness. Now the shocking discovery is 
made that he is eager to transfer his 
affections elsewhere. Your oft-expressed 
admiration for him has made him conceited ; 
he sets a higher value upon himself than 
heretofore ; hence he has become lukewarm 
in his devotion. You have Jearried a serious 
lesson, Maude; and hereafter you will 
comprehend that it is very wnwise for a 

oung lady to be too unspokon in her reve- 
ations of ardent esteem for the man she 
admires. True modesty is a perpetual 
charm ; it is always appreciated, and never 
fails to attract ; while forwardness as 
certainly repels. 
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DON'T LET MOTHS 
RUIN YOUR FURS 
OR BLANKETS 


KEATING'S POWDER 
PRESERVES THEM. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS 
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“OsCcY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN 


by endowing them with a 
Megnificent Figure Typical 
of the True English Beauty 
s0 much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the ust, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
Arms, etc.,for which 
purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCY is 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 
lasting in effect. 


Testimonials from the highest medica! authorities. 
Dainty booklet and fuil information sent under 





@ cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO., 17, SHarressuay Avenue, Lonoon, W. 
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hed Ay = on trial free to Trust- 
x ‘ worthy Families. 
DW sy Distance no hind 
Y Ni yance. Yarn is sent 
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‘ + 
and returned to us 
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Write To-day For iho Work. 
THE H.C. KNITTING CO., 


50 Dept. 7), HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Awarueu Vertncate ot Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Angimnia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica! 
Profession. Beware of Imitations The only genuine and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers, Boxes, ts, 144d. and 3s. @d., of all 
Chemists. 2s. 0d. box contains three times woke Or by post,i 
or 54 stamps, by the makers, C. and G., KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster, Soid in the Colonies, 
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Nettre.—-The selection of the third finger 
of the left hand as the proper place for the 
wedding ring is attributed to the ancient 
belief that a smail artery ran from this 
finger to the heart. This has been demon- 
strated a fallacy. The left hand Was 
doubtless found most convenient for such 
an ornament, because it is less used than | 
the right, and the third finger has been 
selected, as that is also less used than any 
of the others, and therefore more calcn- | 
lated to preserve a ring from bruises or 
injury. 


Lovig GRRY.—This correspondent informs 
me that for five years she has been employed 
in a factory, and that for various reasons | 
she would like to give up factory work and 


a i 
become a domestic servant and housekeeper. 


She realizes her inexperience in this line, 
and, therefore, doubts her ability to give 


satisfaction in the new field of labour. It | 


is certain that her lack of experience would 
pee an objection to most employers; but 
irl who is bright, intelligent, and indus- 
tebses will soon master the housekeeping 
art. Domestic servants are usually better 
remunerated than factory operatives. They 
have comfortable homes, food, and 
need spend very little ; their employment is 
constant, and there are no/dull seasons. 
For these reasons the yea savings of a 
thrifty domestic are likely to amount to far 
more than those ofa factory girl. I advise 
Louie Grey to strive to fit herself for house- 
hold duties before seeking employment, 
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“THE re READER is sent to. any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and 
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ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


SOFT VELVETY SKIN 


CAN SOON IT 1S 
OBTAIN IT UNEQUALLED 
BY USING ASA 


BEETHAM’S SKIN TOC 


LAIt lab EMOLLIENT. 
ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 
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Bottles. 6d. &* ts, 








M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 
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IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS | 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength, Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong, 


THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 
IN 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 
Physicians Recommend them Extensively, 
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Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer’s Tablets in gold letters 
on the lid, price 1s. 13d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d, from 
1 Chemists and 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


7- Se etree erent eaten mec — 


PEPPER STONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES pad hoger HYSTERIA, oo tes eam 
ILLING BOTTKL 


SULPHOLINEs= 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 








, Maanitaae. 
+ Weddings, and 
The Home! 


: This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 

explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 

: Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
‘and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 
able to all engaged couples. 

If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sgars, 7, 

; Osborne Chambers, oo Hill, E.C. 
‘ 
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I vequive a copy of the new book, « “MARRIAGE, Wep- 
DINGS, AND THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d, with 
this Coupon. 
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